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take  you  behind  the  scenes! 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  run 
across  some  new  or  prospective 
customer  of  ours  who  is  just  plain 
dumbfounded  to  discover  what  Canco 
service  really  means.  Of 
course  he’s  heard  of  the 
American  Can  Company 
ever  since  he  started  busi¬ 
ness.  But  often  he’s  had  an 
idea  that  “cans  is  cans’’ — 
he’s  never  stopped  to  find 
out  how  much  more  than 
cans  his  dollars  could  really 
buy. 

Maybe  you  who  are  read¬ 
ing  this  page  right  now 
never  heard  the  inside  story  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  Unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  many  custom¬ 
ers — unless  you  are  now  enjoying  the 
full  measure  of  Canco  service— you 


may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  this  Company  can  bring  to  a 
packer  of  quality  canned  foods. 

We’d  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

We’d  like  to  take  you 
behind  the  scenes.  The 
story  of  Canco’s  amazing 
research  laboratories,  of 
Canco  containers,  closing 
machines,  plant  layouts 
and  all  the  countless 
phases  of  our  service,  will 
give  you  at  least  a  splendid 
basis  for  comparison, 
whether  you  eventually 
become  a  customer  of  ours 

or  not. 

We  invite  you  to  follow  the  new  series 
of  adv^ertisements.  We  think  you  are 
going  to  find  it  interesting — and  en¬ 
lightening. 


Number  1  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer- 
icon  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  I 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 
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Calling  by  Number 
takes  less 


tme 


Out  of  Town  Numbers 

or  new,  changed  and  frequently  called  Local  Numbers 
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If  you  know  the  numbers  on  your  out  of 
town  calls  you  can  get  many  of  them  about 
as  quickly  as  local  calls.  It  is  worth  while 
keeping  a  list  of  numbers  you  frequently 
use.  If  you  do  not  know  them,  “Informa¬ 
tion”  will  get  them  for  you. 

If  there  are  a  lot  of  them,  write  to 
the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  Business 
Office  and  ask  them  to  make  out  the  list 
for  you. 

If  you  want  some  one  in  a  hurry,  the 
telephone  number  is  as  important  as 


the  street  address.  That  is  why  many  con¬ 
cerns  print  their  telephone  numbers  on 
their  letterheads  and  send  their  telephone 
numbers  to  all  of  their  customers,  asking 
them  to  telephone  when  some  service  or 
shipment  is  wanted  in  a  rush. 

Making  calls  to  other  cities  by  number, 
and  encouraging  those  dealing  with 
you  to  call  you  by  number,  will  further 
speed  the  growth  of  business,  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Bell  Telephone  Service  is 
Convenient .  .  .  Economical .  .  .  Universal. 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Rernar/fs— Maryland  Packers  Say  "Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used." 
New  York  Packers  Say  "For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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CCLCRv  PRINTING  HEADQUARTERS 


fl  U.S.Labels 

|y  CONFlD^^l 

in^vi^itrrodHCt 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
^  problems.  “U.S.”  Salesmen  are  experts 

_ ^  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

_  **^*  ^  Labels  speed  up  production  because 

JyC  \  they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

your  label  counsellors. 

The  Uniled  $la^es  Prinlinq  &  Lilhoqroph  Co.  . 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

^  55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St.  gm. 

^  o.-<^  ^  ^ 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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TWe  excel  Our  Labels 

i  rv.'Des  CLr&  tKc  Hydvest  rStarvdard 

)fy\rt  i  stic^)IRerit  ^r  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplvic  Q>. 

Roclvester,  N.'VT 
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BLANCHING  BEETS? 

You  sliould  pack  beets — it  extends  the  running  time  of  your  plant — reduces 
overliead.  And  when  it  comes  to  blancliing,  the  MONITOR  Blancher  is  built  to 
stand  the  strain.  And  it  does  stand  it.  Furthermoje,  it  gives  jmu  the  exact  blancb 
beets  should  have.  Write  us  about  this. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON.  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  mt  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No.  440  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Rack  Rest.  Same  stool 
without  back  <<  No.  40. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22.  24.  26  inches. 


All-Steel  Stools  for 

Canners  and  Packers! 

I^TURDY  but  comfortable  factory  stools  that 
will  not  wear  out  and  are  economically 
priced. 

All-steel — sheet  and  angle — with  attractive 
olive  green  enamel  finish  baked  on.  A  per¬ 
manent  investment.  No  “time  out”  for  repairs 
or  replacements  with  these  stools. 

All  heights  and  styles  carried  in  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Many  others  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  are  available.  Send  for  circular 

“C-C.  T.” 

Easily  Washed — Sanitary — Durable — Odorless 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO., 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

Agentt  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Citiee 

Jobber  Representatives: 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


No.  44  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Back  Rest.  Same  stool 
vithout  back  '^^t  is  No.  4. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22.  24.  26  inches. 


WHATS  IN 
THE  CAN? 


The  modem 
housewife  likes  peas 


In  1928  she  consumed  between  380,000,000  and  384,000,000  cans  of 
peas.  In  the  coming  years,  with  Packers  generally  improving  quality  and 
truthfully  stating  on  the  label  what  is  in  the  can,  she  is  bound  to  increase 
that  consumption  immeasurably. 

Forward  looking  Canners  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  industry — for  quality  creates  demand,  and  truth 
begets  confidence.  More  Canners  than  ever  before  are  depending  on 
Continental  for  quality  cans — prompt  shipments — and  unequalled 
Closing  Machines  and  service. 


Continental  Can  Company 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK :  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packerd  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreijrn  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 
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MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  22,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  COINCIDENCE— Last  week  the  editorial  in  this 
column  was  written  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July 
11th,  and  if  you  read  it  you  know  that  it  was  an 
admonition  to  all  canners  to  be  careful  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  more  than  likely  the  National  Pure 
Food  Law  would  be  applied  more  rigorously  than  ever 
before. 

At  almost  the  identical  hour  that  that  editorial  was 
being  written,  in  our  office  in  Baltimore,  the  following 
was  being  mailed  in  Washington  by  the  Press  Service 
in  the  office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  We  took  the  mailing  time  from  the  envelope, 
because  you  will  note  that,  while  this  article  is  very 
neatly  expressed  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  it  con¬ 
veys  a  distinct  warning  to  the  man  who  can  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  pure  food  war,  and  equally  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  pure  food  authorities  are  “on 
their  game,”  and  that  is  exactly  what  our  editorial 
warned  you  would  happen. 

The  coincidence  is  unusual,  and  lest  some  might  think 
we  had  inside  information  on  the  subject,  we  mention 
it  here  to  correct  all  such  impressions.  We  had  none 
other  than  what  we  gathered  from  watching  the  trend 
of  events,  as  based  on  our  experience  with  such  mat¬ 
ters.  We  say  that  in  fairness  to  the  pure  food  authori¬ 
ties. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  also  note  that  lead¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  enforcement  department  are  busy 
enumerating  the  good  work  they  are  doing,  and  they 
are!  That  is  unusual  on  their  part,  as  they  generally 
go  quietly  about  their  work,  producing  the  results  and 
saying  nothing.  The  change  is  noticeable,  and  of  course 
there  is  a  reason,  i.  e.,  the  stirring  up  in  all  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  the  consequent  need  of  “re¬ 
moving  the  bushel  from  the  candle.” 

Read  the  following  and  note  the  mailed  fist  under  the 
glove : 

Can  Opener  Has  New  Status  in  the  Kitchen 

“Boss  of  the  Kitchen”  is  a  title  the  once  maligned  can  opener 
may  now  carry  with  some  degree  of  justification,  said  officials 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  their  attention  was  called  to 


an  article  in  a  popular  magazine  in  which  the  can  opener  was 
so  called. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  suspicion  and  enmity  were  felt  for  the  inoffensive 
can  opener  and  for  canned  foods.  Dishonest  and  careless  can¬ 
ners  not  only  gave  honest,  forward-looking  canners  competition 
of  a  most  unfair  nature,  but  also  tended  to  give  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  a  reputation  for  products  which  could  not  always  be  depended 
upon  for  purity,  quality,  or  full  measures. 

Small  wonder  the  intruding  can  opener  was  held  up  in  alarm 
as  the  symbol  of  canned  foods.  The  factory  product,  it  was  said, 
could  never  equal  that  put  up  by  the  housewife.  There  was  also 
some  talk  in  those  days  about  the  can  opener  breaking  up  happy 
homes,  ruining  American  cooking,  and  generally  playin"  havoc 
with  American  cuisine  traditions. 

Today,  the  modern  housewife  may  buy  satisfactory  canned 
foods  and  preserves,  and  the  cost  is  frequently  as  low  or  lower 
than  when  she  puts  them  up  herself,  if  her  time  and  labor  are 
considered.  Fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  fish  and  shellfish  are 
recognized  as  important  adjuncts  to  the  well-planned  meal  and 
every-day  diet.  Via  the  can  opener,  the  new  “Boss  of  the  Kit¬ 
chen,”  these  foods  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  anywhere,  anytime. 

This  change  represents  the  shift  in  American  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  habits  brought  about  by  the  gradual  passing  of  home 
canning  to  factory  canning  with  mass  production  methods  bring¬ 
ing  low  unit  cost  for  products  of  a  standardized  nature,  free 
from  adulteration  and  contamination. 

Twenty  years  or  more  of  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  canning  industry,  backed  by  the  continual  pressure  in  behalf 
of  sound,  honest  products  exerted  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  have  been  responsible  for  the 
justified  confidence  and  dependence  now  placed  in  canned  foods, 
the  food  and  drug  officials  say. 

When  the  act  was  made  effective  in  1907,  violations  were 
extremely  common  in  the  industry.  Honest  manufacturers  had 
to  compete  with  those  whose  cans  were  habitually  “slack-filled.” 
Water  was  a  handy  substitute  for  the  food  the  cans  should  have 
contained  and  the  pumps  did  a  rashing  business  in  many  can¬ 
neries.  Low  grade  and  even  partially  decomposed  products  were 
occasionally  packed  and  the  use  of  artificial  colors  or  chemical 
preservatives  was  not  uncommon.  The  American  consumer  paid 
the  bill  and  the  ethical  canner’s  reputation  suffered  along  with 
the  shyster’s. 

“Canned  foods  will  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  they  are 
found  to  contain  water,  brine,  sirup,  sauce,  or  similar  substances 
in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  their  proper  preparation 
and  sterilization,”  states  Food  Inspection  Decision  144,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  guidance  of  canners. 

The  decision,  which  is  called  the  “Canner’s  Bible,”  further 
states:  “The  can  in  canned  food  products  serves  not  only  as  a 
container  but  also  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  therein.  It  should 
be  as  full  of  food  as  is  practicable  for  packing  and  processing 
without  injurying  the  quality  or  appearance  of  the  contents. 

“Some  food  products — tomatoes,  for  example — may  be  canned 
without  the  addition  of  any  other  substances  whatsoever.  The 
addition  of  water  in  such  instances  is  deemed  adulteration.  Other 
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foods  may  require  the  addition  of  water,  brine,  sugar,  or  sirup, 
either  to  combine  with  the  food  for  its  proper  preparation  or 
for  the  purpose  of  sterilization  as  in  peas.  In  this  case  the  can 
should  be  packed  as  full  as  practicable  with  the  peas  and  should 
contain  only  sufficient  liquor  to  fill  the  interstices  and  cover 
the  product.” 

By  limiting  the  amount  of  water  allowed  in  canned  foods,  as 
well  as  by  requiring  the  container  to  be  a  true  index  of  the 
amount  of  food  packed,  the  administration  officials  believe,  the 
food  and  drugs  act  has  done  more  to  give  the  consumer  his 
money’s  worth  in  buying  canned  food  than  by  any  other  single 
project  the  administration  has  carried  on.  By  paying  for  eight, 

12  and  even  25  per  cent  of  excess  water  in  cans  of  vegetables 
and  shellfish  a  generation  ago,  the  consumer  was  subjected  to  a 
“water  tax”  of  several  cents  on  each  can,  which  might  readily 
have  run  into  millions  of  dollars  annually  had  not  the  enforcers 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  put  a  stop  to  “slack-filling.” 

Domestic  inspection  of  canning  practices,  plants  and  products 
goes  vigilantly  on,  year  in  and  year  out,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
and  from  California  to  Washington.  Whenever  food  is  canned 
for  human  consumption,  there  are  the  food  and  drug  inspectors, 
watching,  advising,  reporting  all  they  see  and  hear  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  offices  at  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  to 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Officials,  inspectors,  chemists,  bacteriologists  and  others  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  food  and  drugs  act  recognize  that 
American  canners  are  almost  universally  committed  to  a  policy 
of  giving  the  consumer  an  honest  product  conforming  with  every 
reasonable  regulation,  not  only  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  but  because  it  is  the  best  business  policy.  They  realize  that 
the  food  and  drugs  act  is  designed  to  protect  not  only  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  legitimate  industry  and  that  its  broad  purpose  is 
corrective  rather  than  punitive. 

The  health  and  pocketbook  of  every  American  citizen,  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  American  canned  foods  at  home  and  abroad 
are  of  prime  importance  and  these  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration  stands  ready  to  protect. 

Louisville  food  survey  complete— The 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  re¬ 
ports  the  completion  of  the  interesting  study  they 
have  been  making  into  the  grocery  business  and  its 
costs,  and  that  the  details  will  be  compiled  and  issued 
later.  This  has  caused  widespread  interest  and  is  of 
importance  to  the  canners.  The  Department’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  issued  this  week,  says : 

Field  work  on  the  Louisville  grocery  survey  has  just  been 
completed,  so  far  as  the  participation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  concerned,  and  the  Department  is  preparing  5or 
release  within  a  few  months  the  detailed  cost  data  obtained 
from  7  wholesale  and  26  retail  establishments. 

In  the  complete  results  of  the  survey  the  operations  of  each 
merchant  will  be  described  in  detail,  the  type  of  community  in 
which  he  is  located,  what  proportion  of  his  business  is  cash  and 
what  credit,  the  number  of  sources  for  his  fresh  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  meats  and  groceries,  and  amounts  purchased  from  each. 

The  results  of  this  part  of  the  study  are  already  apparent 
among  Louisville  merchants.  All  over  Louisville  and  in  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  it  is  reported,  stores  are  falling  in  line  with  the 
new  methods. 

For  example,  the  use  of  card  inventory  systems  which  the 
Department  employed  in  getting  the  cost  figures  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  many  stores.  A  tendency  is  also  reported  in  many 
retailers  to  buy  in  accordance  with  the  information  they  have 
seen  developed  in  their  individual  stores. 

One  store,  which  about  four  months  ago  adopted  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  is  keeping  with  the  best  modern  practice,  re¬ 
ports  its  sales  increased  in  that  period  by  25  per  cent.  Another 
store  attributes  to  its  rearrangement  of  stock  not  only  its  in¬ 
creased  sales,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
working  force  by  20  per  cent. 

Another  grocer  who  already  had  a  large  volume  of  business 
in  proportion  to  his  store  space  reported  a  35  or  40  per  cent 
increase  in  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  within  four  months 
after  arranging  his  establishment  on  the  plan  of  the  model  store 
and  getting  proper  display  of  these  perishables. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  co-operated  with  the  Domestic 
Commerce  Division  in  its  Louisville  grocery  survey,  its  part 
consisting  in  the  taking  of  a  complete  census  of  wholesale  and 
retail  food  distribution  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  New  Albany  and 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

The  study  involved  securing  a  report  from  every  establish¬ 
ment  selling  food  products  or  beverages  of  any  kind  and  the 


compilation  of  tables  showing  the  volume  of  business  done,  op¬ 
erating  cost,  number  of  employees,  salaries  and  wages  per  an¬ 
num,  and  inventories  at  the  close  of  the  year  1928  by  kind  of 
business  and  size  of  establishment. 

To  secure  complete  data,  such  establishments  as  drug  stores, 
general  stores,  department  and  variety  stores,  and  pool  rooms 
were  included,  as  well  as  the  more  commonly  recognized  food 
outlets.  Some  other  lines,  such  as  the  beverage,  hay,  grain  and 
feed,  and  ice  industries,  were  also  included,  but  not  direct  sales 
of  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  bakeries  and  manufac¬ 
turer-owned  sales  agencies  separate  from  factory  or  mill.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  complete  accounting  records  in  most  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  segregation  of  commodities  had  to  be  made  by 
estimate. 

Data  From  3,129  Concerns 

Schedules  were  secured  from  3,129  wholesale  and  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  with  annual  sales  of  S1,000  or  over.  In  addition,  the 
location,  kind  of  business,  number  of  firm  members,  inventory 
and  sales  of  262  establishments  whose  sales  volume  was  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  was  secured,  although  these  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tabulation. 

Separate  tabulations  for  chain  and  individually  owned  stores 
could  not  be  made  because  of  the  danger  of  revealing  individual 
operations. 

One  of  the  major  questions  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Louisville  grocery  study  has  been  how  commodities  get  into  the 
retail  grocery  store.  It  was  found  that  in  that  city  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  supplies  only  between  30  and  35  per  cent  of  the 
grocery  products  sold  by  the  retail  grocer,  using  groceries  in 
the  arbitrary  sense  of  foods  and  cleansers.  The  baker,  the 
dairyman,  the  meat  man,  and  the  produce  man  were  found 
almost  as  important  factors  in  the  retailer’s  buying  scheme  as 
is  the  wholesale  grocer. 

A  representative  of  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
Convention  at  Memphis,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  voluntary  chain 
in  which  the  wholesaler  was  taking  account  of  that  situation  by 
trying  to  make  purchasing  arrangements  for  his  retailers  for 
the  buying  of  meats,  dairy  products  and  bread. 

Many  of  the  stores  covered,  too,  were  found  to  be  carrying 
a  large  number  of  non-grocery  items,  including  hardware,  drugs, 
notions  and  similar  lines.  It  was  also  discovered  that,  instead 
of  a  very  limited  stock  of  such  items  for  the  convenience  of 
their  customers,  some  stores  in  which  the  predominant  sale 
and  profit  came  from  groceries  were  carrying  rather  full  lines 
of  paints  or  of  hosiery  and  underwear. 

FRENCH  OCEANIA  TO  ENFORCE  REGULATIONS 


ANOTICE  published  in  the  Journal  Official  of  May  16, 
1929,  and  written  by  the  chief  of  the  Customs 

^  Service  of  Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  was  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  L.  V.  Boyle,  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  at  the  above  colony,  and  is  as  follows ; 

“The  chief  of  the  Customs  and  Contributions  Service 
informs  the  merchants  that  the  importation  of  canned 
fish,  vegetables  and  prunes  of  foreign  origin  is  subject 
to  special  conditions  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  11, 
1906,  made  applicable  in  the  French  establishments  of 
Oceania  by  the  decree  of  August  26,  1926,  promulgated 
by  the  notice  of  October  30,  1926. 

This  law  provides  that  canned  fish,  vegetables  and 
prunes  of  foreign  origin  cannot  be  imported  for  con¬ 
sumption,  for  warehousing,  for  transit  and  circulation, 
exposed  or  put  up  for  sale  or  detained  for  commercial 
use  without  a  mark  of  origin. 

The  indication  of  the  country  of  origin  must  be 
shown  on  each  can  containing  merchandise  by  stamping 
in  relief  or  in  hollow,  in  Latin  letters,  plainly  apparent 
about  four  millimeters  (approx,  one-sixth  inch)  in  size, 
in  the  center  of  the  cover  or  on  the  bottom  and  on  a 
part  where  nothing  is  written.  The  same  indication 
mist  be  written  on  cases  and  shipments  for  exporting. 

All  imports  of  canned  fish  of  a  weight  greater  than  1 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  are  prohibited. 

Canned  oysters  and  other  mollusks,  lobsters,  shrimp, 
crawfishes  and  caviares  are  not  included  in  this  law.” 
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Protecting  Quality 

Cleanliness  is  nearly  as  important  to  quality 
canned  foods  as  high  grade  raw  products. 

This  is  why 


is  so  preferred  by  canners  the  country  over,  for  the  clean¬ 
liness  it  provides  protects  the  quality  of  the  pack  through¬ 
out  the  canning  run. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RENNEBURG’S 

hnproved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2839  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Bnslon  Street  and 
Lakewnnd  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  July  6 — Acreage  about  80  per 
cent  of  normal  year.  Decrease  in  acreage  caused  by  ex¬ 
cessive  rains.  Yield  estimated  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal  at  present.  Late  setting  and  lack  of  cultivation, 
caused  by  too  much  rain  through  setting-out  time  and 
cultivation  time.  Pack  will  not  begin  until  about  the 
last  of  August. 

The  above  on  tomatoes  is  only  our  estimate,  as  it  is 
too  early  to  do  anything  but  guess.  Some  fields  look 
fine,  while  others  do  not  look  so  well. 

Oak  Grove,  Ark.,  July  10 — ^94  per  cent  of  acreage, 
compared  with  1928.  Condition  average,  with  pros¬ 
pects  about  same  as  in  1928. 

Versailles,  Ill.,  July  11 — Ten  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage;  ten  days  late  in  planting.  Excellent  growing 
conditions  at  present. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  July  9 — Tomatoes  some  two  weeks 
late.  Acreage  cut.  Crop  growing  nicely  at  present. 

Holly,  N.  Y.,  July  10 — Weather  conditions  are  such 
that  plants  are  growing  nicely  at  this  time,  and  most 
of  our  acreage  is  looking  very  good. 

Pemberville,  Ohio,  July  15 — Acreage  normal,  but  lost 
5  to  10  per  cent  by  storm  and  flood.  Condition  is  back¬ 
ward.  Do  not  expect  to  pack  before  September  1st. 
To  have  a  big  crop  we  must  have  about  four  weeks  of 
ideal  growing  weather,  with  rains  just  right. 

Wood  and  Lucas  Counties,  Ohio,  July  16 — ^Made  no 
contracts  this  year  with  growers.  However,  have  done 
considerable  driving  in  country  about  here,  and  crops 
look  fine. 

Monroeton,  Pa.,  July  16— Acreage  normal;  looks 
favorable  for  good  yields.  Need  rain  just  now. 

Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn.,  July  8 — Tomato  acreage  the 
same  and  crop  looks  good. 

Goodes,  Va.,  July  13 — Acreage  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Tomatoes  looking  fairly  well;  some  talk  of 
blight.  Has  been  entirely  too  wet  for  them. 

PEAS 

LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  July  13 — ^We  pack  only  peas  this  year. 
Our  acreage  was  increased  over  previous  years  about 
20  per  cent.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
we  expect  our  yield  will  be  the  smallest  in  thirty  years. 
Quality  is  very  satisfactory. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  July  15 — Early  peas  are  showing 
about  30  per  cent  of  normal  yield.  Late  peas  better; 
probably  about  70  per  cent  of  normal. 

Brillion,  Wis.,  July  9 — Poor;  50-55  cases  per  acre  on 
Alaskas.  Sweets  do  not  look  any  better.  Lice  very  bad, 
and  there  are  yellow  spots  due  to  too  much  rain. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  July  15 — The  early  pack  of  peas  has 
been  finished  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  the  yield 
runs  all  the  way  from  5  cases  to  20  cases  per  acre  less 
than  1928. 

We  know  of  no  single  instance  where  the  yield  was 
as  large  as  last  year,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  less,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  increased  acreage  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  decreased  yield. 


The  pack  of  sweet  peas  is  just  beginning  to  get  un¬ 
der  way,  and  the  yield  is  very  disappointing  in  contrast 
to  what  was  expected,  as  the  foliage  looked  good  and 
everybody  expected  a  larger  pack  of  sweets,  and  at  the 
present  time  running  only  a  day  or  two,  we  are  greatly 
disappointed. 

CORN 

South  Central,  Ill.,  July  15— Corn,  80  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal  acreage;  not  over  80  per  cent  average  crop  in 
sight.  We  base  our  estimate  on  condition  of  soil  at 
time  of  planting,  the  stand,  the  delayed  and  indifferent 
cultivation  during  early  period  of  growth;  the  date 
when  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  was  planted.  All  the 
early  unfavorable  conditions  are  bound  to  come  out  in 
the  “wash.” 

Delphia,  Ind.,  July  15— Sweet  corn  crop  is  about  two 
weeks  late ;  too  much  wet  weather  has  interfered  with 
cultivation.  Would  say  condition  is  around  70  per  cent. 

Corinna,  Me.,  July  12 — We  have  300  acres  Bantam 
corn  signed  up  on  our  contract  book.  But  this  has  been 
cut  down  to  275  acres  on  account  of  cold,  wet  weather. 
Our  corn  is  looking  fine  now,  but  we  need  rain  bad  just 
now.  We  think  Maine  will  have  a  75  per  cent  crop  of 
corn  this  season. 

Fayette,  Ohio,  July  15 — Corn  planted  late,  but  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  now.  With  rains  next  month,  will  have  nor¬ 
mal  pack.  Acreage  normal.  Too  early  to  estimate  what 
pack  will  be. 

New  Oxford,  Pa.,  July  15 — Stand  good.  Indications 
are  for  a  normal  crop  from  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  17 — Acreage  about  normal. 
Prospects  at  this  time  about  normal. 

BEANS 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  July  9 — String  beans  are  looking 
fine,  but  the  acreage  is  light;  not  much  interest  taken 
by  the  farmers  on  this  item.  The  pack  on  string  beans 
will  begin  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  July  15 — Green  beans  are  the  only 
item  that  we  pack,  and  it  is  too  early  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  crop,  as  we  do  not  plant  until  June  1st,  and 
plant  every  week  until  about  the  20th  of  July.  The 
crop  looks  well  and  we  expect  a  good  yield  on  the  early 
plantings,  but  do  not  know  about  the  later  beans,  as 
the  beetle  is  doing  a  lot  of  damage. 

Onekama,  Mich.,  July  9 — Green  stringless  beans  will 
not  be  picked  for  another  four  weeks.  Bushes  look 
healthy,  but  at  this  time  it  is  hard  to  determine  what 
the  yield  will  be. 

Niangua,  Mo.,  July  9 — Beans  ten  days  late.  Normal 
acreage,  needing  rain. 

Marion,  N.  Y.,  July  15— The  wax  and  green  bean 
crop  appears  normal.  Will  not  be  harvested  until 
August. 

Hanover,  Pa.,- July  15— Beans  are  looking  well,  and 
if  we  are  not  troubled  too  much  with  beetles,  should 
have  about  85  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
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Cut  Y  our 
Costs  and 
Build  Profits 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uni- 
formity.  Cooks  and  cools  every  can 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  Cans  under  pres¬ 
sure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief- 
swells,  uneven  cooking,  stack 
burning,  high  costs — when  you 
install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your 
plant  and  prepare  a  complete  proposal 
showing  just  what  your  saving  and  gain 
will  be.  The  A-B  one-man  system  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  inform¬ 
ation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

A  Diviaion  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
If  It*s  Used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It! 


We  arc  producing  a  superior  _ _ _ 

quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sbeats,  Gal- 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  andTeme  Plates,  Etc.  — ^ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  p,. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

District  sales  Offices:  Chicago.  Cincinnati 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors :  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle.  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors: 

United  States  &eel  Products 
Company 
New  York  City 


Rinses  away  corn  slop 

I  LEANING  up  sticky,  starchy  corn  slop 
from  machinery  and  equipment  need  not 
present  difficulties  in  your  cannery.  Simply 
make  use  of  Oakite  cleaning  materials  and  met¬ 
hods  to  insure  the  speedy,  complete  removal 
of  every  trace  of  slop  and  dirt.  The  results 
will  be  gratifying. 

Oakite  cleaning  loosens  sticky  coatings  of  food¬ 
stuffs  rapidly;  rinses  them  away  without  labori¬ 
ous  scrubbing  and  scraping.  And  Oakite  is 
not  only  thorough  but  also  safe  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Will  not  harm  surfaces  of  any  kind, 
and  costs  less  to  use  because  so  little  does  so 
much  work. 

Write  for  further  information  on  Oakite  mat¬ 
erials,  methods  and  economies  for  every 
cleaning  job  in  your  cannery.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Sen/ice  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAIUTE 

industrial  OeaningMiieriah  maMetbods 
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Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn.,  July  8 — Beans — Same  acreage. 

Snohomish,  Wash.,  July  8 — Stringless  Refugee  beans 
will  be  50  per  cent.  Heavy  rains  and  cool  weather  hurt 
this  crop. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  17 — Our  first  year.  Small  acre¬ 
age  only.  Prospects  very  good.  Just  started  packing. 

BEETS 


Snohomish,  Wash.,  July  8 — Royal  Anne  Cherries — 
Crop  at  this  time  looks  like  it  might  be  10  per  cent 
below  normal. 

Blackberries — Will  be  short,  owing  to  the  heavy 
freeze  we  had  last  winter. 

Raspberries — Are  looking  fine,  and  a  large  crop  is 
expected.  Likely  above  normal. 


Holly,  N.  Y.,  July  10— Rather  late,  but  most  pieces 
looking  good. 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  July  9 — Slight  increase  in  acreage 
over  last  year.  Stand  a  little  better  than  last  year.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
excellent  quality. 

FRUIT 

San  Jose  Calif.,  July  11 — Royal  Anne  Cherries — 
Crop  damaged  by  frost  early  in  the  season,  and  more 
seriously  damaged  by  rain  at  harvest  time ;  75  per  cent 
normal. 

Apricots — Better  crop  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  than 
last  year.  Frost  damage  serious  in  State.  This  valley 
about  normal ;  State  as  a  whole  looks  like  about  60  per 
cent. 

Peaches — ^Normal  crop  in  this  valley,  but  this  does 
not  mean  much  as,  owing  to  recent  low  prices,  many 
thousands  of  trees  were  pulled  up.  Probably  40  to  50 
per  cent  in  State. 

Pears — 70  to  80  per  cent  in  State.  Santa  Clara  Val¬ 
ley  probably  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

Green  Gage  and  Egg  Plums — Almost  failure  in 
State.  This  valley  not  over  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

North  Sedgwich,  Me.,  July  11  —  Blueberries  —  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  good  crop  and  canned  30,000  bush¬ 
els  ;  this  year  our  crop  is  very  light  and  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  can  over  12,000  bushels. 

Onekama,  Mich.,  July  2 — Red  Sour  Cherries — One- 
kama  and  Manistee  county  about  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop.  Cherries  well  developed  and  of  nice  qual¬ 
ity.  The  early  Richmonds  stated  to  be  picked  this  week, 
July  10th. 

Red  and  Black  Raspberries — Looking  fine.  Crop 
about  normal.  Berries  coming  on  in  ten  days,  and  with 
favorable  weather  berries  will  be  large  and  should  yield 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Holly,  N.  Y.,  July  10 — Cherries — Crop  fair  in  this 
immediate  vicinity. 

Apples — ^Looks  now  as  though  there  would  not  be 
many  more  than  last  year. 

Marion,  N.  Y.,  July  15— Red  Sour  Cherries — About 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Harvesting  will  take  place  this 
week. 

Columbia  Raspberries — Crop  will  be  below  normal, 
due  to  dry  weather.  Yield  about  80  per  cent  of  last 
year,  due  to  both  dry  weather  and  the  fact  that  grow¬ 
ers  have  reduced  their  acreage.  Harvesting  will  begin 
the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  July  9 — Cherries — About  30  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Quality  good,  size  good.  Light¬ 
est  crop  we  have  had  since  we  got  into  the  canning 
business  in  1912. 

Loganberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspberries — About  65 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Quality  fairly  good,  but 
weather  last  few  days  reducing  crop  and  hurting  qual¬ 
ity.  Acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Strawberries — Were  only  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
Cold  rains  in  spring  and  hot  weather  during  harvest¬ 
ing  were  the  cause  for  the  light  crop. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  July  15  —  Apples  —  Indications 
point  to  a  fair  crop ;  about  the  same  as  last  year. 


TRI-STATE  PEA  PACK 

UNDER  date  of  July  13th  the  following  figures 
were  issued  on  this  season’s  pea  pack  and  of  hold¬ 
ings  on  hand : 

Packed. 

Size  Cans  Cases  Cs.  No.  1  Cs.  No.  2 

1  .  87,211  3,347  11,529 

2  .  1,166,661  21,121  128,861 

10  .  111,400  95  5,506 


Total.. 

1,365,272 

24,563 

145,896 
Sieve  not 

Size  Cns. 

Cs.  No.  3 

Cs.  No.  4  &  5 

Ungr. 

Given 

1  . 

37,297 

22,285 

253 

12,500 

2  . 

277,537 

297,735 

224,306 

217,101 

10  . 

53,987 

45,737 

6,075 

Total. 

358,821 

365,757 

Unsold. 

224,559 

235,676 

Size  Cans 

Cases 

Cs.  No.  1 

Cs.  No.  2 

1  . 

15,683 

274 

1,622 

2 . 

309,643 

6,845 

69,313 

10 . 

39,205 

1,723 

Total. 

364,531 

7,119 

72,658 
Sieve  not 

Size  Cns. 

Cs.  No.  3 

Cs.  No.  4  &  5 

Ungr. 

Given 

1  . 

10,991 

2,543 

253 

2  . 

36,707 

61,207 

13,971 

71,600 

10  .  21,587  10,820  .  5,075 

Total.  119,285  74,224  14,224  76,675 

The  same  canners  packed  in  1928,  No.  1  cans,  60,779 
cases;  No.  2  cans,  901,252  cases,  and  No.  10  cans, 
97,221  cases,  which  reduced  to  2s  equals  1,096,928  cans. 
The  total  pack  of  1928  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  cans  was 
1,272,042  cases. 

The  above  spot  holdings  do  not  include  the  spots  of 
six  canners  who  packed  this  year  3,175  cases  No.  1 
cans,  145,282  cases  No.  2  cans,  and  5,890  cases  No.  10 
cans.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary. 


BEANS  TO  BE  BOUGHT  ON  STANDARD  GRADES 

The  purchasing  of  green  beans  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  basis  of  tentative  standard  grades 
will  be  started  shortly  in  Pennsylvania,  states 
D.  M.  Jones,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets. 

About  July  10th  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  bean  canning  territory,  where  the  Wns 
grown  on  approximately  250  acres  will  be  sold  to  can¬ 
ners  on  the  basis  of  the  grades  as  determined  by  state 
inspection. 

The  present  official  grades  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  do  not 
include  green  beans  for  canning,  so  tentative  grades, 
consisting  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  will  be  used  this  season. 
All  loads  delivered  by  the  growers  will  be  graded  and 
paid  for  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  two  grades 
contained  therein. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  beans  by  grade  is  another 
step  toward  the  production  of  more  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
ned  foods  of  superior  quality.  Other  operators  in  the 
commonwealth  who  will  purchase  by  grade  include  can¬ 
ners  of  apple,  tomato  and  grape  products,  says  Mr. 
James. 
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LOOSEN  ALL  THE  DIRT  BEFORE  WASHING 


Tomato  Soaking  Tank  will  do  it  — 


After  the  tomatoes  come  from  this  tank  all  dirt  can  be  easily  washed 
off  in  your  standard  tomato  washer.  You  thus  prevent  germs  and 
molds  detrimental  to  canned  tamatoes  being 
carried  into  the  cans  with  the  food.  It  is 
decidedly  a  machine  to  improve  your  product 


Made  so  that  it  is  sanitary  throughout,  every 
part  can  be  washed — underneath  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  elevator.  The  elevator  has 
an  adjustable  head  for  taking  up  play  in  the 
chain  mat.  It  is  a  machine  every  tomato 
ciinner  should  investigate.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  details  now.  This  is  an  addition  to  our  new  catalog,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  TOMATO 
SOAKING  TANK 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

lERLmnUPMAM 


CANNING^ 


MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


1 - - - 

_ 1 

=><K=r. 

THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
12.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 

- rxicS 
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An  Economic  Study  of  the  Production  of  Sweet 

Corn  In  Maryland 

By  S.  H.  DeVault  and  Wm.  Paul  Walker 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 

Bulletin  No.  305  Dated  March,  1929 
Issued  June,  1929 


(  Continued  from  the  July  8th  issue  ) 


Factors  Affecting  Net  Crop  Income  Per  Acre 

Yield  Per  Acre  and  ('ost  Per  Ton — As  there  is  a  close 
inverse  relationship  between  the  yield  per  acre  and  the 
cost  per  ton,  those  two  factors  will  be  considered  as 
factors  affecting  the  profitableness  of  sweet  corn. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the  yields  of  the  two 
sections  studied.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  2.4 
tons  in  the  North  Central  area  and  2.47  in  the  Eastern 
Shoe  area.  There  was  considerable  variation,  however, 
in  the  yields  of  individual  farmers  from  year  to  year. 
In  1925  the  yield  of  individual  farmers  varied  from  1.0 
to  5.0  tons  per  acre.  In  1926  the  variation  was  from 
0.5  to  4.2,  and  in  1927  from  0.25  to  4.6  tons  per  acre. 

A  comparison  of  the  six  farms  with  the  highest  and 
the  six  farms  with  the  lowest  net  income  per  acre  from 
sweet  corn  reveals  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  groups.  In  both  areas, 
and  for  both  years  1926  and  1927,  the  high  net  income 
group  produced  larger  yields  at  a  low'er  growing  cost 
per  acre  than  the  low  net  income  group.  The  resultant 
of  the  ability  to  produce  more  tons  per  acre  at  a  lower 
growing  cost  per  acre  is,  obviously,  a  lower  cost  per 
ton  and  a  greater  net  income  per  acre. 

The  main  factors  responsible  for  the  lower  growing 
cost  per  acre  of  the  high  net  income  group  are  less  man 
and  horse  labor,  less  fertilizer  and  less  manure.  In 
1926,  the  high  group  in  the  North  Central  area  used 
7.25  less  man  hours  and  9.64  less  horse  hours  per  acre 
than  the  low  group.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  the 
high  vroup  used  3.48  less  man  hours  and  14.63  less 
horse  hours  per  acre  than  the  low  group.  In  1927,  the 
high  group  in  the  North  Central  area  used  4.14  less 


man  hours  and  11.14  less  horse  hours  per  acre  than  the 
low  group  and  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  7.09  less  man 
hours  and  15.59  less  horse  hours  per  acre.  The  com¬ 
bined  cost  of  fertilizer  and  manure  of  the  high  group 
in  1926  w'as  $2.50  less  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
$1.02  less  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  per  acre  than  that 
of  the  low  group.  In  1927  fertilizer  and  manure  cost 
the  high  group  in  the  North  Central  area  $6.68  less, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  $7.56  less,  per  acre  than 
the  low  group.  The  other  differences  or  variations  in 
the  items  of  growing  cost  of  the  high  and  low  groups 
are  neither  large  nor  consistent  enough  to  be  of  signifi¬ 
cance. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  six  farms  with  the 
highest  net  returns  were  farms  in  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  did  not  need  the  commercial  fertilizer  to  ob¬ 
tain  high  yields.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  in  each  case 
the  high  group  had  a  larger  acreage  of  sweet  corn  per 
farm  than  the  low  group  would  suggest  that  some  of 
the  economy  in  man  and  horse  labor  in  the  case  of  the 
high  group  is  due  to  a  larger  acreage  of  sweet  corn  per 
farm.  The  greatest  net  income  per  acre  does  not  de¬ 
pend  solely  upon  obtaining  the  highest  yields,  but  upon 
obtaining  those  yields  with  the  least  possible  expendi¬ 
tures  of  labor  and  materials,  which  requires  good  land, 
good  equipment,  large  acreage  and  good  management. 
But  the  combination  of  those  factors  is  present  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  farms. 

When  the  farms  are  divided  into  groups  according 
to  yield  per  acre,  instead  of  net  income  per  acre,  as 
given  in  Table  12,  it  can  be  seen  that  those  farm 
groups  obtaining  the  highest  yields  also  made  the 


TABLE  No.  11 

Comparison  of  the  six  farms  making  the  lowest  with  the  six  making  the  highest  net  crop  income  per  acre  from  sweet  corn — 1926 


Net 

Number  of 

Acres  of 

Average 

Number 

Tons 

Growing  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Average 
Net  Crop 

Area 

Income 

Sweet  Corn 

Sold 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Income 

Group 

Per  Farm 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

North  Central . 

. Lowest . 

.  11.8 

1.54 

$31.34 

$15.96 

$36.18 

$23.57 

—$15.96 

Highest . 

.  17.2 

2.90 

26.10 

9.01 

33.04 

11.40 

7.92 

Difference . 

.  .5.4 

1.36 

5.24 

6.95 

3.14 

12.17 

23.88 

Eastern  Shore . 

.......Lowest . 

.  8.0 

1.55 

26.47 

17.10 

31.13 

20.11 

12.56 

Highest . 

.  14.5 

3.33 

21.83 

6.55 

28.96 

8.69 

15.26 

North  Central . 

Difference . 

.  6.5 

1927 

1.78 

4.64 

10.55 

2.17 

11.42 

27.82 

.  8.7 

0.95 

32.40 

33.94 

37.04 

38.79 

—25.75 

Highest . 

.  25.2 

3.17 

22.05 

6.96 

30.15 

9.52 

4.99 

Difference . 

.  16.5 

2.22 

10.35 

26.98 

6.89 

29.27 

30.74 

Eastern  Shore . . 

.  10.9 

1.81 

29.70 

16.45 

36.52 

20.23 

—18.46 

Highest . 

.  14.0 

3.54 

16.84 

4.89 

23.23 

6.74 

11.12 

Difference . 

1.73 

12.86 

11.56 

13.29 

13.49 

29.58 
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TABLE  No.  12 

Relationship  between  yield,  cost  and  net  income  from  sweet  corn — 1926  and  1927. 

1926  1927 

Farms  Grouped  According  Farms  Grouped  According 

to  Yield*  to  Yield* 


Item 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  1  Group  2 
North  Central  Areat 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Acres  per  farm . 

.  15 

17 

12 

14 

15 

14 

12 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) . 

.  2.6 

2.1 

1.6 

1.3 

2.7 

2.0 

0.9 

Growing  cost  per  acre . . 

.  $27.38 

$27.06 

$23.73 

$27.14 

$25.65 

$24.59 

$24.39 

Total  cost  per  ton . 

.  13.10 

15.64 

17.59 

11.07 

12.52 

16.00 

29.62 

Net  income  per  acre . 

.  1.61 

—4.88 

—6.31 

—1.07  —3.40 

Eastern  Shore  Areatt 

—10.15 

—16.59 

Acres  per  farm . 

.  13 

19 

14 

14 

11 

15 

20 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) . 

.  3.3 

2.3 

1.8 

3.9 

2.8 

2.1 

1.7 

Growing  cost  per  acre . 

.  $24.73 

$21.46 

$17.83 

$22.55 

$19.65 

$20.02 

$22.49 

Total  cost  per  ton . 

.  9.84 

11.42 

12.66 

8.32 

8.64 

12.74 

16.14 

Net  income  per  acre . 

.  9.25 

—1.86 

—1.56 

6.35 

3.84 

—2.01 

—10.36 

*Group  1  contains  those  farms  obtaining  the  highest  yields  per  acre;  group  2,  those  farms  with  next  highest  yields,  etc. 
tEach  group  is  composed  of  15  farms  in  1926  and  20  in  1927  (except  group  4  with  14). 

JEach  group  is  composed  of  13  farms  in  1926  and  7  farms  in  1927. 


highest  net  incomes,  but  in  every  case  at  a  higher 
growing  cost  per  acre  than  those  groups  with  the  low¬ 
est  yields.  This  indicates  that,  with  most  farmers  in 
Maryland,  increasing  the  net  income  from  similar  acre¬ 
ages  in  sweet  corn  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
lowering  the  growing  cost. 

Price  Per  Ton — It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  can- 
ners  to  pay  higher  prices  per  ton  for  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  variety  than  for  the  Stowell’s  Evergreen  va¬ 
riety.  This  is  done  primarily  because  of  the  better 
grade  of  canned  corn  obtained  from  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  variety  and  the  lower  yields  generally  received 
from  this  variety. 

The  average  price  paid  per  ton  for  the  three  years 
surveyed  was  higher  in  the  North  Central  area  than 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  The  three-year  average, 
1925  to  1927,  in  the  North  Central  area  was  $14.43  per 
ton,  while  that  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  was  $12.16 
per  ton. 

TABLE  No.  13 

Average  price  per  ton  received  by  growers  of  sweet  corn  for 
canning — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 


Year  Eastern  Shore  Area  North  Central  Area  State 

1825 .  $15.49  $19.31  $18.43 

1926  .  12.38  13.84  13.21 

1927  . 10.10 _ 11.12  10.81 

Average .  12.16  14.43  13.67 


While  the  items  making  up  the  cost  of  producing  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn  did  not  change  materially  in  the 
three  years,  the  price  per  ton  paid  to  the  growers  drop¬ 
ped  considerably  each  year  from  the  1925  price,  and, 
as  all  of  the  sweet  corn  grown  for  canning  is  con¬ 
tracted,  this  reduction  in  price  was  a  big  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  net  crop  income  that  could  be  obtained 


from  the  production  of  sweet  corn.  In  1925  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  ton  received  by  growers  in  Maryland  was 
$18.43;  in  1926  it  was  $13.21;  and  in  1927,  $10.81. 
With  such  a  decline  in  value  per  ton  growers  were 
faced  with  less  possibility  of  making  the  crop  profit¬ 
able. 

Acreage  Per  Farm — While  the  yield  per  acre  is  the 
most  important  factor  affecting  the  cost  per  ton,  the 
acreage  of  sweet  corn  per  farm  has  some  influence  on 
the  amount  of  labor  required  per  acre,  w'hich  in  turn 
affects  the  growing  cost.  The  labor  requirements  per 
acre  for  preparing  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating  and 
thinning  was  found  to  be  less  with  those  farms  grow¬ 
ing  more  than  10  acres  than  with  those  growing  10 
acres  or  less.  With  practically  the  same  yield  per  acre 
those  farms  with  the  larger  acreages  made  a  saving  of 
approximately  $100  per  acre  in  labor  cost  over  those 
growing  the  smaller  acreage.  Large  acreages  per  farm 
provide  greater  possibilities  of  using  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
turning  in  the  field.  The  use  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  on  large  acreages  is  important  in  lowering  the  cost 
of  production. 

Prevailing  Practices  Used  in  Producing  Sweet  Corn 
Seed 

The  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  depends  primarily 
upon  the  amount  of  replanting  done,  although  the 
planting  distance,  especially  in  the  row,  will  also  vary 
the  amount  needed  per  acre.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  well  as  advisable,  to  harrow  up  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  and  plant  over  again.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area 
an  average  of  8.17  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  were  used 
in  1926  and  9.17  pounds  in  1927.  In  Carroll  county  the 
average  was  7.73  pounds  in  1926  and  10.82  pounds  in 


TABLE  No.  14. 

Labor  requirements  per  acre  of  small  and  large  acreages  of  sweet  corn  per  farm,  1926  and  1927. 

North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area 

1926  1927  1926  1927 


Farms 
Growing 
10  Acres 


Item  or  Less 

Number  of  farms . ; .  26 

Average  acreage  per  farm .  7 

Tons  produced  per  acre .  1.90 

Average  labor  hours  per  acre  up  to  harvest:* 

Man  labor .  17.64 

Horse  labor . ^ .  39.27 

Tractor  labor . 35 


*  Preparing  soil,  planting,  cultivating,  thinning  and  suckering. 


Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Farms 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Grow’g 

Over  10 

10  Ars. 

Over  10 

10  Ars. 

Over  10 

10  Ars. 

Over  10 

Acres 

or  Less 

Acres 

or  Less 

Acres 

or  Less 

Acres 

24 

39 

36 

26 

15 

26 

12 

20 

7 

22 

8 

26 

5 

24 

2.27 

2.38 

2.32 

2.33 

2.42 

2.53 

2.50 

16.37 

19.84 

17.82 

17.71 

15.59 

16.14 

13.04 

37.38 

42.86 

40.38 

37.61 

31.90 

35.85 

29.15 

,24 

,15 

.23 

.28 

.50 

.34 

.80 
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1927.  The  larger  amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  in  1927 
reflects,  in  general,  a  greater  amount  of  replanting 
than  in  1926. 

Practically  all  of  the  seed  planted  by  the  farmer  is 
furnished  by  the  canner.  Some  growers  produce  their 
own  seed,  but  a  canner  prefers  to  furnish  all  of  his 
growers  from  the  same  source  of  seed,  if  possible. 
Many  canners  grow  their  seed,  either  on  their  own 
land  or  by  contract  with  some  farmer.  The  price  paid 
by  the  canner  for  seed  corn  is  higher  than  that  paid 
for  corn  that  is  canned,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed 
corn  is  generally  left  in  the  field  until  the  ears  and  the 
fodder  are  well  dried,  in  which  case  the  farmer  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  utilizing  the  fodder  in  its  best  stage  as 
feed  and  is  often  prevented  from  seeding  the  land  to 
wheat  in  the  fall. 

The  seed  furnished  by  the  canner  is  generally  charg¬ 
ed  to  the  grower’s  account  at  a  given  price  per  bushel, 
although  some  canners  charge  a  certain  flat  rate  per 
acre  planted,  or  per  pound  of  seed,  or  even  per  ear  of 
seed  corn.  In  Harford  county  the  canners  usually  fur¬ 
nish  seed  free  of  charge  to  the  farmers.  When  the  field 
has  to  be  entirely  replanted  the  extra  seed  is  often  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  the  grower,  especially  when  the  fault  lies 
in  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The  cost  of  seed  per  acre 
varies  considerably  among  the  counties,  as  follows: 


1925 

1926 

1927 

Carroll  County . 

...  S1.29 

$1.01 

$1.22 

Frederick  County . 

.82 

.67 

.68 

Eastern  Shore  Counties . 

.90 

.80 

.92 

Preparing  the  Soil 

The  amount,  as  well  as  the  kind,  of  preparation 
given  to  the  land  previous  to  planting  sweet  corn 
varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  weather.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  might  be  expected  that  there  will  be  some 
variation  in  the  kind  of  implements  used,  as  well  as  in 


the  number  of  times  used,  from  year  to  year. 

Spring  plowing  for  sweet  corn  is  a  more  general 
practice  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  than  in  the  North 
Central  area.  During  the  three  years,  1925  to  1927, 
spring  plowing  was  practiced  on  80  per  cent  of  the 
farms  surveyed.  Fall  plowing  was  practiced  more  in 
Frederick  county  than  in  any  other  county. 

More  farmers  harrowed  their  land  three  or  four 
times  than  any  other  number;  56  per  cent  harrowing 
three  or  four  times  and  35  per  cent  one  or  two  times. 
Those  farmers  using  the  disk  seldom  disked  the  land 
more  than  two  times,  and  59  per  cent  did  not  use  the 
disk.  Only  6  per  cent  used  the  cultipacker.  Those  who 
used  the  roller  seldom  rolled  the  land  over  two  times, 
while  52  per  cent  of  the  farmers  did  not  make  use  of 
the  roller. 

Fertilizer 

The  percentage  of  farms  on  which  fertilizer  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  sweet  corn  varies  for  the  years  studied.  In 
1925,  fertilizer  was  applied  on  '70  per  cent  of  the 
farms ;  in  1926,  59  per  cent ;  and  in  1927,  38  per  cent. 
During  the  three  years  53  per  cent  of  the  farms  ap¬ 
plied  fertilizer  to  sweet  corn.  The  decline  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  fertilizer  is  probably  associated  with  the 
decline  in  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  sweet  corn. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  different  sections 
in  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  Frederick 
county  used  the  least  fertilizer,  an  average  of  216 
pounds  per  acre  being  applied  to  that  acreage  fertil¬ 
ized  and  an  average  of  57  pounds  for  the  total  acreage 
surveyed.  The  amount  applied  in  Carroll  county  on  the 
acreage  fertilized  was  344  pounds  per  acre,  and  an 
average  of  218  pounds  for  the  total  acreage  surveyed. 
In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  it  was  334  pounds  for  the 
acreage  fertilized  and  269  pounds  for  the  total  acreage 
surveyed. 


TABLE  No.  15 


Number  of  farms  using  certain  practices  in  preparing  soil  for  sweet  corn — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

1925 

Time  of  Plowing  Harrowing  Disking  Cultipacking  Rolling  or  Planking 

Total  Spring 

No.  of  and  1  or  2  3  or  4  Over  4  1  or  2  Over  2  1  or  2  1  or  2  Over  2 

Farms  Spring  Fall  Fall  None  Times  Times  Times  None  Times  Times  None  Times  None  Times  Times 
in 


Area 

North  Central . 

Survey 
.  34  • 

25 

8 

1 

Number  of  Farms  Reporting 

3  6  23  2  21 

12 

1 

33 

1 

14 

19 

1 

Eastern  Shore . 

.  20 

20 

1 

8 

10 

1 

12 

7 

1 

19 

1 

2 

18 

Total . 

54 

45 

8 

i 

4 

14 

33 

3 

33 

19 

2 

52 

2 

16 

37 

i' 

North  Central . 

55 

41 

11 

3 

2 

24 

1926 

29 

30 

23 

2 

53 

2 

22 

32 

1 

Eastern  Shore . 

41 

41 

.... 

2 

20 

18 

1 

23 

17 

1 

39 

2 

16 

25 

Total . 

96 

82 

11 

3 

4 

44 

47 

1 

53 

40 

3 

92 

4 

38 

57 

i 

North  Central . 

75 

49 

21 

5 

6 

16 

1927 

51 

2 

46 

23 

6 

65 

10 

65 

9 

1 

Eastern  Shore . 

28 

28 

.... 

2 

14 

11 

1 

18 

10 

28 

12 

16 

Total . 

.  103 

77 

21 

5 

8 

30 

62 

3 

64 

33 

6 

93 

10 

77 

25 

1 

3-Year  Total . 

.  253 

204 

40 

9 

16 

88 

142 

7 

150 

92 

11 

237 

16 

131 

119 

3 

TABLE  No.  16 


Year 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

3-Year  Average. 


Fertilizer 


applied  to  sweet  corn  in  1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Average  Amount  Applied  Per  Acre 
(Pounds) 

On  Sweet  Corn  Land  on  Which  On  Total  Sweet  Corn  Acreage 

Fertilizer  Was  Used  Included  in  Survey 


Frederick 

Carroll 

Harford 

Eastern 

Shore 

County 

County 

County 

Area 

231 

341 

498 

400 

256 

299 

491 

324 

153 

380 

309 

216 

344 

494* 

334 

Frederick 

Carroll 

Harford 

Eastern 

Shore 

County 

County 

County 

Area 

77 

232 

498 

363 

126 

141 

462 

270 

23 

304 

220 

57 

218 

476* 

269 

*  Two-year  average. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 


NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

••OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moacow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weot  Adam*  Street 
Chicago. 
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Of  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizer  used  the  2-8-5 
analysis  was  the  most  popular.  The  next  in  popularity 
was  the  0-16-12  analysis,  and  the  third  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  fertilizer.  During  the 
three  years,  1925  to  1927,  there  were  25  different 
analyses  of  fertilizer  used. 

TABLE  No.  17 

Analysis  of  fertilizer  used  and  number  of  farms  using  each 
kind  of  sweet  corn — 1925,  1926  and  1927. 

Number  of  Farms  Using  Each  Kind 


of  Fertilizer 

Analyses  of 

Fertlizer 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Three- Year 
Total 

No.  fertilizer . 

.  16 

39 

63 

118 

2—8—5  . 

.  10 

16 

13 

39 

0—16—12  . 

11 

12 

7 

30 

Combination*  . 

.  4 

5 

3 

12 

0—12—5  . 

7 

4 

11 

0—16—0  . 

.  1 

4 

3 

8 

2— 8— 5  . 

4 

4 

1—8—2  . 

.  1 

2 

•  ••• 

3 

;j— 10— 6  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

3 

1—8—4  . 

.  1 

.... 

2 

3 

1—8— 2  . 

1 

1 

2 

2—8—2  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

2—8 — 4  . 

2 

4—8 — 4  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

Unknown  . 

.  2 

2 

2—10—2  . 

1 

1 

1—8—5  . 

1 

1 

2—8—3  . 

.  1 

1 

2—8—16  . 

1 

1 

1— b— 3  . 

1 

1 

4—8—10  . 

.  1 

1 

0—0—12  . 

i 

1 

1—10—4  . 

1 

1 

2—12—6  . 

1 

1 

2—9—5  . 

1 

1 

1—8—9  . 

1 

1 

1—9—3  . 

.  1 

1 

Total . 

.  54 

96 

103 

253 

*Two  kinds  of  fertilizers,  either  mixed  or  put  on  separately. 

The  method  used  in  applying  fertilizer  to  sweet  corn 
depends  largely  upon  the  amount  applied  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  necessary  equipment  to  apply  it.  Farmers 
who  apply  large  amounts  per  acre  usually  broadcast  it 
with  a  grain  drill  before  planting,  either  because  the 
fertilizer  attachment  on  the  corn  planter  will  not  sow 
the  proper  amount,  or  because  they  fear  that  the  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  sown  in  the  row  by  the  corn 
planter  will  injure  the  germinating  grain.  The  corn 
planter  is  generally  used  in  applying  small  amounts  of 
fertilizer,  unless  there  is  no  fertilizer  attachment,  in 
which  case  the  fertilizer  is  applied  with  a  grain  drill. 
During  the  three  years  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  most 
of  the  fertilizer  was  sown  with  a  grain  drill ;  56  farms 
used  the  grain  drill ;  7  used  the  corn  planter ;  and  2  top- 
dressed  by  hand.  In  the  North  Central  area,  38  used 
the  grain  drill  and  31  used  the  corn  planter.  Time  is 
saved  where  the  corn  planter  is  used,  but  time  also 
may  be  saved  by  making  the  drilling  of  the  fertilizer 
take  the  place  of  one  harrowing. 

Gontinued  Next  Week. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FOOD  LAW  OFFICIALS 


SEIZURES  of  27  lots  of  sardines,  totaling  over  2,100 
cases,  were  made  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
during  the  year  ending  March  1,  1929,  by  the  East¬ 
ern  Inspection  District  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  that  dis¬ 
trict.  The  cause,  of  these  seizures  was  the  presence  of 


excessive  numbers  of  cans  containing  unfit  and  decom¬ 
posed  fish.  In  addition,  one  seizure  of  100  cases  of  tuna 
fish  was  accomplished  because  the  cans  were  short 
weight  and  one  seizure  of  344  cases  of  alleged  salmon 
was  made  because  the  product  was  misbranded,  in  that 
it  consisted  of  Cohoe  and  Chinook  salmon,  not  entitled 
to  be  labeled  as  “red  salmon.” 

The  Eastern  Inspection  District  also  supervised  im¬ 
ports  of  various  fish,  such  as  anchovies,  bonita,  tuna, 
herring,  kippers,  sardines,  sprats,  salmon  and  caviar, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  activities  detained  85  lots,  total¬ 
ing  over  4,800  cases,  because  of  violations,  such  a  short 
weight,  false  and  misleading  statements  on  the  labels 
regarding  the  type  of  fish  contained  in  the  cans,  or  the 
nature  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  packed,  pres¬ 
ence  of  prohibited  preservatives  or  artificial  color  and 
decomposition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Wharton  announces  that  the  following 
actions  on  the  more  important  fruits  and  fruit  prod¬ 
ucts  were  taken  under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
during  the  project  year  covering  the  date  giveri  under 
the  individual  provisions  listed  below.  The  figures 
given  cover  the  activities  of  the  Eastern  Inspection 
District  (comprising  the  Atlantic  Coast  States)  of  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Figs — During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1928,  a 
total  of  835  lots,  aggregating  34,079,212  pounds  of  im¬ 
ported  figs,  were  examined.  Of  these  630  lots,  totaling 
22,809,354  pounds  were  released  and  205  lots,  totaling 
11,269,858  pounds,  were  detained  because  of  excessive 
wormy  and  moldy  condition.  In  a  few  instances  deten¬ 
tions  were  made  because  of  failure  to  furnish  certifi¬ 
cate  of  sanitary  handling.  The  quantities  detained  rep¬ 
resent  33  per  cent  of  all  figs  examined. 

The  detained  figs  were  disposed  of  as  follows :  6,040,- 
300  pounds  were  re-exported,  3,160,700  pounds  were 
released  on  reconditioning  by  sorting  out  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  objectionable  figs,  490,200  pounds  were  released 
on  re-examination,  2,650  pounds  were  destroyed,  and 
on  the  remainder  final  disposition  is  pending. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  imported  figs,  37  official 
samples  of  figs  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
representing  either  domestically  produced  figs  or  figs 
illegally  entered  in  violation  of  the  import  bond,  were 
examined,  and  16  of  these,  aggregating  over  5,000 
cases,  were  seized. 

As  a  result  of  the  department’s  vigilance  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consuming  public  is  assured  a  much  higher  quality 
class  of  figs  than  were  to  be  found  on  the  market  some 
years  ago. 

Dates — Of  124  lots,  totaling  13,147,262  pounds  of 
dates  examined  during  the  year  ending  December  1, 
1928,  82  lots,  aggregating  12,085,952  pounds,  were  re¬ 
leased,  and  42  lots,  aggregating  1,061,310  pounds,  were 
detained.  The  principal  cause  for  detention  was  ex¬ 
cessive  wormy  condition,  and  practically  all  of  the  de¬ 
tained  lots  were  either  exported  or  destroyed. 

Cherries  and  Berries — Over  300  samples  of  cherries 
and  berries,  both  canned  and  cold  packed,  were  exam¬ 
ined  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1929.  Of 
these  20  shipments,  aggregating  over  2,00  cases,  were 
seized,  principally  because  the  fruit  canned  was  found 
to  be  excessively  wormy,  moldy  or  decomposed.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  25  samples,  representing  the  products  of  15  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers,  resulted  in  citation,  and  of  these 
criminal  prosecution  has  already  been  instituted 
against  three  manufacturers  with  more  similar  actions 
to  follow. 
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PHILLIPS 

CAN 

COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

Packers^  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a 
pea  cannery  none  is  as  important  as  the  pea 
hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satis¬ 
factory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of 
maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of 
utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank 
Hamachek  Ideal  Green  pea  Hulling  machinery 
is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  ViNER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISAED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONtAU  BOY  COPYRIGHTCD 
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Citrus  Fruit — As  a  result  of  freezing  temperatures 
in  Florida  early  in  January,  1928,  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  then  on 
the  trees  were  affected  by  the  frost,  and  subsequently 
as  a  result  thereof  dried  out  and  became  worthless. 
Some  of  the  shippers  attempted  to  forward  this  fruit 
to  the  markets  without  first  sorting  out  the  frost-dam¬ 
aged  fruit.  To  prevent  the  distribution  of  such  worth¬ 
less  citrus  fruit,  extensive  origin  inspection  was  main¬ 
tained.  Several  shipments  which  escaped  original  in¬ 
spection  were  seized  in  the  consuming  markets  and 
thus  were  removed  from  the  channels  of  trade. 

In  general  it  might  be  stated,  says  Mr.  Wharton,  that 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  is  in¬ 


terested  not  so  much  in  making  a  record  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  seizures,  detentions  and  prosecutions,  but  rath¬ 
er  interested  in  obtaining  fundamental  correction 
where  abuses  exist.  When  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
advisory  before-the-act  measures,  this  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  However,  there  is  no  hesitancy  to  invoke  the 
punitive  features  of  the  law  when  necessary.  The  three 
great  objectives  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  are  (1)  to  in¬ 
sure  to  the  American  people  a  food  supply  which  is 
safe,  clean,  wholesome  and  pure;  (2)  to  eliminate 
fraud  and  deception,  such  as  the  sale  of  products  under 
misrepresentation  or  false  labelling;  (3)  to  protect  the 
honest  manufacturer  against  unfair  trade  competition, 
which  results  from  illegal  trade  practices. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distnbution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  ivhose  identity  ivill  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINION  WELCOMED. 


Almost  as  soon  as  our  issue  of  July  8  was  in  the  mail 
and  distributed  a  canner  writes : 

“Your  suggestion  that  we  invite  visitors  to  our  plant  may 
be  a  good  one  but  we  have  been  trying  for  years  to  induce 
visitors  to  view  our  packing  operations  and  so  far  we  have 
had  only  a  few  come  to  see  us.  They  usually  promise  and 
then  tell  us  afterwards  that  they  were  so  busy  they  could 
not  get  around  to  making  the  trip.” 

Take  the  mountain  to  Mahomet.  Make  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  your  customer,  get  him  to  promise  to  have 
all  his  salesmen  and  responsible  executives  present  and 
then  arrange  the  best,  reasonably  priced  luncheon  or 
dinner  for  them  that  you  can. 

After  the  meal  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  have  been 
passed  ask  how  many  have  seen  corn,  peas,  tomatoes 
or  whatever  it  is  you  pack  put  in  the  cans.  Right  then 
you  are  going  to  be  surprised  how  few  know  anything 
about  the  packing  of  canned  foods.  They  may  have 
seen  motion  pictures  of  the  salmon  canning  industry, 
or  the  growing  of  pineapple,  but  they  won’t  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  sowing  or  planting,  growing,  har¬ 
vesting  and  canning  of  the  many  items  sold  today  in 
cans. 

Start  away  back  at  the  beginning,  tell  them  about 
how  you  buy  your  seed  and  when,  tell  them  the  time 
you  send  it  out  or  deliver  it  to  your  growers,  if  you  are 
canning  a  crop  that  grows  from  sets  tell  them  all  about 
them.  Follow  the  crop  through  the  growing  season  to 
the  time  for  canning.  Then  start  right  in  at  the  viner 
station,  the  husker  or  the  washer,  and  tell  them  in 
order  all  about  the  various  steps  from  the  raw  material 
as  it  is  delivered  to  your  cannery  to  the  label  on  the 
can  in  the  case.  A  labeled  can  of  anything  is  such  a 
simple  looking  affair  you  cannot  blame  a  salesmen,  who 
knows  but  little  if  anything  about  how  it  is  put  up,  for 
feeling  that  perhaps  you  are  asking  an  exorbitant  price 
for  your  pack.  A  description  of  the  way  you  have  to 
line  a  corn  belt  with  sorters  when  the  corn  worm  has 
been  playing  havoc  with  your  fields  will  do  a  lot  toward 
driving  home  your  argument  that  your  corn  is  worth 
all  you  ask  for  it. 


Not  one  salesman  in  twenty  knows  that  after  canned 
vegetables  come  from  the  retorts  they  must  be  cooled. 
There  is  a  step  in  the  canning  operations  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that  it  costs  money. 
Call  attention  to  the  many  records  that  must  be  kept 
up  as  to  lots  in  the  warehouse,  the  amount  of  cans  re¬ 
maining  in  each,  the  customers  to  whom  shipments  are 
made  and  the  multitudinous  details  that  surround  the 
storing  and  shipping  of  canned  vegetables. 

All  this  and  more  can  be  told  with  a  funny  story  or 
two  in  about  one-half  hour.  Then  invite  questions  and 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability  as  long  as  any¬ 
one  remains  to  ask  them.  ^ 

Your  customer’s  salesmen  and  your  customer  will  re¬ 
member  you  for  a  long  time  as  the  first  man  that  ever 
told  them  anything  really  worth  while  about  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  canned  vegetables.  They  will  sell  more  of  your 
product  because  of  the  information  you  give  them. 

A  New  Jersey  packer  writes: 

“I  sell  a  great  deal  of  my  pack  to  wholesale  grocers  who 
are  members  of  a  trade  association  which  publishes  a 
monthly  trade  paper.  Each  year  they  send  me  a  rate  card 
and  ask  me  to  take  space  in  their  publication.  So  far  I  have 
not  spent  any  money  with  them  but  I  am  wondering  if  I 
would  increase  my  sales  if  I  did.” 

A  leading  sales  authority  said  a  few  years  ago,  and 
repeated  the  statement  many  times  in  the  press  and 
crally :  “If  I  had  only  a  small  amount  of  money  to  spend 
for  advertising  I  would  spend  all  of  it  in  the  trade 
papers.” 

Looked  at  from  one  angle  the  trade  paper  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance  ;  rightly  viewed  there  are  some  trade  papers  that 
are  better  than  others,  but  there  are  no  out-and-out 
poor  ones.  At  least,  you  get  value  received  for  the 
money  you  spend.  The  worst  thing  you  can  say  of  them 
is  that  the  money  spent  in  them  is  wasted  as  far  as  the 
creation  of  consumer  demand  is  concerned.  I  am  not 
so  certain  of  that.  Nearly  every  grocer  is  the  head  of 
a  family ;  sooner  or  later  someone  in  the  homemaking 
part  of  the  family  reads  in  the  trade  paper  about  your 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  -  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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product,  tries  it  in  her  home,  likes  it,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  she  is  in  the  store  telling  her  friends  among 
her  customers  about  it. 

Certainly  your  active  leaders  in  the  trade  association 
are  grateful  for  the  advertising  support  you  give  them, 
and  they  plug  the  sale  of  your  line  a  little  harder  or 
else  buy  a  little  more  easily  because  of  the  advertising. 
Usually  trade  paper  advertising  is  worth  what  it  costs, 
because  it  helps  to  break  down  sales  resistance  and 
speeds  up  your  selling. 

City,  sectional  and  state  grocery  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  is  all  worth  what  it  costs.  Then  you  have  at  least 
two  grocery  trade  papers  that  circulate  nationally  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

If  you  are  aiming  for  national  distribution,  take  a 
schedule  in  at  least  one  of  these. 

Now  that  you  have  decided  to  take  a  flier  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  trade  paper  or  papers,  don’t  go  at  it  half-heart¬ 
edly.  You  never  kept  from  hurting  a  dog  by  cutting 
his  tail  off  by  inches.  You  can’t  make  an  impression 
by  advertising  in  trade  papers  if  you  figure  that  you 
will  spend  just  as  little  money  as  possible. 

Better  take  on  a  campaign  of  advertising  in  only  one 
trade  paper  and  make  that  campaign  stand  out  head 
and  shoulders  above  other  advertising  in  that  paper 
than  to  take  a  small  campaign  in  two  or  three  and  have 
the  ads  in  all  overshadowed  by  others. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  in  your  selection  of  an 
advertising  medium  to  pick  one  in  which  you  can  ad¬ 
vertise  in  color,  use  color  by  all  means.  Then  your  ad 
will  command  attention  as  compared  with  the  large 
number  of  adds  set  in  black. 

Whatever  you  do,  make  your  ads  distinctive,  make 
them  different.  An  advertisement  is  not  worth  much 
if  no  one  reads  it.  Too  many  advertisers  feel  that  any 
old  cut,  any  old  copy,  will  do  for  the  trade  paper.  Make 
your  advertising  shots  keenest  because  they  are  run  in 
the  trade  paper.  *' 

Maybe  some  day  you  will  be  advertising  much  more 
heavily,  and  the  training  you  get  in  preparing  your 
copy  for  the  trade  paper  will  help  you  a  lot. 


CONDITIONS  IN  INDIANA  REVIEWED 

By  Searle-Brooks  Brokerage  Company. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  13,  1929. 


CONTINUED  heavy  rainfall  in  Indiana  for  the 
past  30  days  has  had  a  most  serious  effect  on  can¬ 
ning  crops.  The  average  rainfall  for  July  is  21/2 
inches,  yet  we  have  had  to  date  6  inches  in  July. 

Tomatoes — There  will  not  be  many  tomatoes  canned 
in  the  State  before  the  1st  of  September.  One  or  two 
packers  have  out  acreage  with  early  plants,  which  will 
permit  them  to  start,  in  a  small  way,  around  the  middle 
of  August.  Today  many  fields  have  water  standing 
in  them,  and  we  do  not  know  a  single  packer  v;ho  ex¬ 
pects  anything  like  a  normal  crop. 

Com — The  pack  of  white  corn  will  start,  apparently, 
about  the  first  of  September,  although  there  will  be 
some  bantam  and  golden  evergreen  canned  in  August. 


Corn  has  not  made  any  progress  to  speak  of  since  the 
first  of  July.  Quite  a  bit  of  it  has  been  washed  out. 
Several  packers  have  withdrawn  quotations,  and  a  few 
packers  are  buying  corn  to  protect  future  contracts. 

Green  Stringless  Beans— This  pack  is  now  starting, 
but  there  cannot  be  many  beans  canned  until  we  have 
a  week  of  dry  weather.  The  beans  are  not  maturing, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  into  the  fields  at  present, 
A  few  canners  are  making  half-day  runs.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetle  has  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  and  canners  in  that  section  expect  a  short 
pack. 

Pumpkin — There  was  a  good-sized  pumpkin  acreage 
arranged  for,  yet  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  out  a 
good  deal  of  it,  in  both  straight  acreage  and  that  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  corn  fields,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what 
the  pumpkin  pack  will  be,  but  it  will  be  late,  and  there 
probably  will  be  a  rush  for  pumpkin  in  October  up  to 
Thanksgiving. 

Peas — The  pea  pack  in  Indiana  is  quite  disappointing, 
probably  not  over  60  per  cent  of  normal.  This  was 
also  true  in  the  Tri-States,  New  York  State  does  not 
look  forward  to  a  large  pea  pack  by  any  means,  but 
Wisconsin  appears  to  be  in  better  shape. 

We  cannot  see  any  large  pack  of  canned  vegetables 
in  Indiana,  Ohio  or  Illinois  this  season.  Quotations  on 
the  enclosed  Bulletin  we  think  are  much  lower  than 
you  will  see  them  in  60  days.  Canners  appear  to  be 
better  financed  this  year,  which  has  also  strengthened 
the  market. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


We  Offer  You — 

A  brightly  painted  plant  and  equipment, 
With  longer  life  machinery, 

That  keeps  its  appearance 
And  will  not  peel,  chip  nor  crack 
By  a  simple  application  of  CLEVO 
The  rust  eliminator. 


EXCLUSIVE  SALE 
AGENTS 

EXCEPT  INDIANA. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORP. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER 
MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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R.  N.  Walt  Resigns — R.  N.  Watt,  who  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  William  Davies  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  has  resigned  his  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montreal  plants.  He  entered  the  company’s 
service  as  a  young  man  and  advanced  to  the  position  of 
vice-president.  Mr.  Watt  retains  that  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company,  as  well  as  remaining  a  director 
of  Canada  Packers,  Ltd.,  the  company  which  acquired 
control  of  the  William  Davies  Co.,  Ltd.;  Harris  Ab- 
batoir.  Ltd.;  Gunns,  Ltd.,  and  Canadian  Packing  Co., 
Ltd. 

Canada  Bars  Florida  Raw  Products — An  order-in¬ 
council  has  been  passed  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  into  Canada  of  non-canned  fruits  or  other 
plant  products  from  the  sections  of  the  State  of  Florida 
where  infestations  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fiy  have 
been  found.  Shipments  of  these  products  from  all 
other  parts  of  Florida  entering  Canada  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  signed  by  a  duly 
authorized  official  of  the  United  States  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  certificate  must  state  that 
the  contents  of  the  shipment  was  grown  in  a  non-in- 
fested  area. 

May  Establish  Pea  Cannery — A  movement  is  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  canning  factory  in  Park 
Falls,  Wis.  B.  M.  Apker,  formerly  with  the  Lange  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  is  interesting  farmers 
and  business  men  in  the  project.  The  plant  would  rep¬ 
resent  an  initial  investment  of  about  $70,000.  Canned 
peas  would  be  the  principal  product  canned. 

Installing  Apple  Machinery — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
are  installing  apple  machinery  in  their  Kent  (Wash.) 
cannery.  This  will  be  the  first  time  since  1917  that 
apples  have  been  handled  in  the  plant.  They  are  also 
canning  cherries  this  year  in  this  plant. 

Midwest  Canning  Companies  Merge — Merger  of  the 
Iowa  Canning  Co.  and  the  State  City  Canning  Co.  into 
a  $1,000,000  corporation  has  been  announced  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  two  companies.  The  new  corporation,  which 
starts  operations  at  once,  will  operate  seven  factories 
in  six  Iowa  cities.  The  corporation  will  be  known  as 
the  Iowa  Canning  Co. 

Beetle  in  Michigan — Bean  growers  in  Michigan  have 
recently  been  alarmed  to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  in  that  State. 

The  Pacific  American  Company — E.  B.  Deming,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pacific  American  Company,  reports  that 
since  the  first  of  the  year  this  salmon-packing  concern, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  has  acquired  the  capital  stock 
or  properties  of  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Petersburg  Packing  Company,  Robinson  Packing 
Corporation,  Alitak  Packing  Company,  Skeena  River 
Packing  Company  and  Annette  Island  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  pack  of  the  Pacific  American  Company  for 
1928  was  564,565  cases,  or  about  51/2  per  cent  of  the 
world  pack.  Including  the  properties  acquired  early 
this  year,  the  company  now  has  control  of  about  9  per 
cent  of  the  world  supply,  as  the  pack  of  all  the  com¬ 
panies  now  controlled  was  about  950,000  cases.  It  has 
fourteen  plants  in  Alaska,  two  in  Washington  and  one 
in  British  Columbia.  The  Alaskan  plants  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  plant  at  South  Bellingham,  Wash.,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  each  other  by  wireless.  Earnings  last 


year  amounted  to  $4.06  a  share  on  the  90,010  shares 
of  common  outstanding  and  $23.22  a  share  on  the  21,- 
887  shares  of  preferred.  Early  in  July  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  outstanding  preferred  would 
be  called  on  August  1st,  leaving  the  common  shares  the 
only  capital  obligation. 

Secretary  Callen  Resigns— R.  S.  Callen,  for  several 
years  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of  sales  manager  for  the 
California  Sanitary  Canning  Company,  of  that  city. 
His  position  with  the  Association  has  been  taken  over 
by  C.  A.  Winkler,  his  former  assistant. 

Visitor — Erik  Iversen,  a  prominent  sardine  canner 
of  Norway,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco. 

Calling  On  Canners — The  canning  trade  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  vicinity  had  a  visit  recently  from  G.  E.  Mas¬ 
sey,  of  the  Massey-Thompson  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Mr.  Massey  visited  as  many  canning  plants  in 
this  field  as  possible  and  later  left  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska. 

To  Aid  Pineapple  Growers — Dr.  J.  L.  Collins,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  genetics  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  sailed  for  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  recently 
for  a  stay  of  a  year,  during  which  time  he  will  devote 
his  attention  to  investigations  at  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  conducted  by  pineapple  growers. 

Frost  Damage  Insurance  Adjusted — Fruit  growers 
of  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000  insurance  for  the  loss  of  crops 
by  the  big  April  freeze.  The  insurance  was  taken  on  an 
estimated  65  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  most  of  it  was 
written  three  weeks  before  the  heavy  frost.  Most  of  it 
was  underwritten  by  Lloyds,  of  London. 

Japanese  Sea  Food  In — The  Japanese  liner  Tenyo 
Mauru,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  from  the  Orient,  brought  in  2,454  cases  of  canned 
Japanese  oysters,  222  cases  of  canned  clams  and  9,218 
cases  of  canned  crab  meat. 

Hunt  Brothers  Suffer  Another  Fire — The  second  fire 
in  four  months  visited  the  plant  of  the  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Company  at  Hayward,  Cal.,  doing  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $50,000.  The  fire  started  in  the  label  room 
and  the  contents  of  this  were  virtually  destroyed.  Four 
months  ago  a  warehouse  here  was  destroyed,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $250,000.  Both  fires  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin,  and  a  searching  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  launched. 

Cannery  Nearly  Ready — ^Work  on  the  new  F.  E. 
Booth  cannery  at  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  and  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  by  August  1. 
The  new  plant  is  for  the  packing  of  fish  and  is  two 
stories  in  height.  Fish  will  be  conveyed  by  elevator 
from  the  wharf  to  the  second  floor,  and  when  they 
reach  the  main  floor  again  they  will  be  in  canned  form, 
ready  for  consumption. 

Co-operative  Organized  —  The  California  United 
Growers,  Ltd.,  an  organization  of  San  Joaquin  Valley 
fruit  growers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  canning,  dry¬ 
ing  and  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  by  E.  W.  Westgate,  of  Stockton;  H.  L.  Hay 
and  Frank  C.  Locan,  of  Modesto ;  Charles  King,  of  Se¬ 
bastopol,  and  W.  L.  Rogers,  of  Fresno. 

Los  Angeles  Grocer  Dead — Maurice  H.  Newmark,  a 
prominent  wholesale  grocer  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
former  harbor  commissioner  of  that  city,  passed  away 
at  his  home  at  Santa  Monica,  July  6,  at  the  age  of  70 
years. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— One  Urschel  Gooseberry  Snipper,  entirely 
new. 

Address  Box  A-1684  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Invincible  Pea  Picking  Table.  Frame 
in  good  condition.  Needs  new  belt  and  new  wire 
fingers.  Price  $40.00  f.o.b.  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa 

FOR  SALE— Three  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  made 
by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  size  4,  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  each,  condition  A  No.  1.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— 2  Langsenkamp  Paddle  type  Finishers. 
State  condition,  age,  etc. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Prompt  shipments,  fine 
plants,  well  packed  and  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Price:  $1.00  per  thousand. 

Farmer  Supply  Co.  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE — Stringless  Bean  Seed.  36  Bushels  Sure 
Crop  Wax;  30  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax;  30  bushels 
Giant  Green  Pod;  30  bushels  Extra  Early  Refugee. 

The  Torch-Summers  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED— To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St. ,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Processor  for  corn  season  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  cooking  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  Crushed  Corn.  Advise 
salary  wanted. 

Hartlove  Packing  Co.,  Stewartstown,  Pa- 

WANTED — Experienced  ^man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— Machinist  and  all  around  mechanic  familiar  with 
double  seamers  and  filling  machines.  Permanent  position  for 
right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1688  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED— Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED— Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goff  in,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Foctory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 

Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  \V.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  ef>lal)lisli- 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


HELP  WANTED — Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider,  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 


‘Youi  bean  cutting 
troublea  will  be  over 
when  yoa  install  a  TOWNSEND” 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(SaceetMore  to  Z.  P.  Towntertd,  the  original  patentee) 


AMSCAN 


Sealing  Fluid 

*^The  Golden  Band** 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufactursd  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Pineapple  Corert,  Sizert  and  Sltcert 


for 


POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED- To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Toi>  Bikers. 
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Foresight ! 


K  TOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insuranceis  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  j"Our  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  hy  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  coyer  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Elastein 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONtAINIRS  Of  TIN  H*tt  -  BIACKIAON  .  CAIVANI/I  l>  lAIlN  •  I  l«A( 
MCTAl  SICNS 

fCAWCOy 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


A  pure  food  product  -  a  strong, 
sanitary  can  -  a  Gamse  Label. 
There  is  a  combination  hard 
to  beat. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

E  i  fho^cLphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


S  siitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiitiiiinmiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiimmiitiiniiiitiiiiiiminnmiMiniiniiniuiiiiniiitiuiiiiiniiniiiiiin  =| 


. . . 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  ZMs . . 

Peeled,  No,  2V{i . 

Large,  No,  2  Mi . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  21^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2^^ . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 
Small,  No|  1  sq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

. .  3.25 

. .  8.25 

.  3.25 

.  3.25 


3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V^  .  1-50 

No.  10  .  5.00 

BEANST 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  i.l5 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.75 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 

DMA  BEANSt 
Prices  nominal. 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  2.00 

No.  10  .  10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8-50 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  F3() 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2....~ . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

25-30,  No.  2 .  1.55 

15-20.  No.  3 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 1..00 

Whole.  No.  10 .  fOO 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1-25 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . 

Standard  Diced,  8  oz .  _.75 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


3.40 

3.00 

2.80 

3.00 

.80 

.86 

1.05 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

....... 

1.50 

1.65 

5.00 

6.50 

1.00 

1.15 

5.50 

6.00 

1.20 

1.15 

5.75 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

Out 

12.00 

2.00 

2.10 

10.00 

1.40 

1.60 

8.50 

1.30 

...  7.50 

9.00 

.90 

— 

1.90 

1.65 

1.20 

.  1.00 

1.20 

,  4  .00 

.  4.00 

5.50 

.  4.00 

1.26 

1.30 

5.50 

.  .75 

.  6.00 

5.60 

F.  O.  U.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2.. 
F.  O.  B.  Co . 


F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . . - .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.">0 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve.  No.  2 .  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . .  1.16 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.15 

F.  D.  B.  Co _  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 95 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 90 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  2 . 90 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1 . 86 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.50 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .66 

Petit  Pois  . 80 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  .  4.50 


1.15 

5.50 


.90 

1.25 

1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  1.00 

No.  ZVi  .  1.30  1.35 

No.  3  .  1.40  1.45 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Linnas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.26  1.35 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  15.  Co . 85 

No.  2>^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.75 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No,  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 92M! 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.30 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V.  . 

F.  OT  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  5.75 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.97  Vj 


1.45 

1.4'.l 


6.25 

6.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


3.35 

’3.56 


4.76 

4.76 

5.00 


1.85 

Standard,  No.  2(^. 

1.85 

1.80 

Choice,  No.  2(4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2((i . . 

1.60 

1.05 

BLACKBERRIES* 

.92(4 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

i.io 

No.  3  . 

1.00 

No.  10  Water...., 
No.  2  Preserved... 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2,  in  Syrup. 

3.50 

3.90 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10..„ . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


12.00 


1.40 

1.76 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2(4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


2.40 

2.75 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 

2.25 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.20 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

... 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.06 

No.  3  . 

1.65 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup... 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2'',. 

2.80 

2.60 

Choice  . 

.  3.50 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  EIxtra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.... . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  Z^j .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2(4 .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2  20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vs .  4.00 

No-  10s  .  14.75 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz,  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz. . . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . . 

Standard.  No.  2.  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

'4-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

(4-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.25 
2.30 

7.26 

3.5f 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1 .2ik 

2.50 

2.45 

6  oz.  . 

2.85 

2.76 

8  oz . 

3.00 

Selects.  6  oz . 

1.36 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

Flat,  No.  (^. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  (i . ; 

Chums,  Tull  . . 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

(4  Oil,  Keyless . 

(4  Oil,  Decorated . . 

(4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

(4  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  (4,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  (4s  . 

White,  t/4s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  (48 . 

Blue  Fin, 

Striped,  (4s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  (4s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.50 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.82'4  1.80 

.  4.86 

.  2.85 

_  1.60 

.  2.00 


l.RO 

1.90 


t3.76 

*4.76 


*3.75 

*4.76 

tS.flO 

*16.00 

*4.60 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 

.  26.00 


7.00 

18.26 

6.50 

12.50 

7.00 

13.26 


I 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


“DAD”  LOWEREE 


lit  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “I 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


‘BILL”  RIGHT  OR  JR. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Sentiment  Vastly  Improved — Canned  Foods  Demand 
Outstripe  Possibility  of  Supply — Peas  and  Beans 
Disappointing  in  Padis— Market  Heading  to  Higher 
Prices. 

ENTIMENT — Somewhere  we  read  this  week  that 
nobody  any  more  wants  to  know  what  the  “tone” 
or  the  “sentiment”  of  the  market  is;  that  such 
things  all  belong  to  the  past,  and  that  this  modern  day 
has  thrown  such  considerations  into  the  ash  can,  and 
that  what  the  market  reader  wants  now  is  a  statement 
of  the  stocks  on  hand,  the  possible  production  and  the 
actual  prices.  No  one  disputes  the  value  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  particulars.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  there  are 
more  people  rushing  into  print  to  expound  their  own 
pet  ideas  than  ever  before,  and  not  all  of  them  are 
sages  by  any  means,  and  in  most  cases  one  is  lead  to 
believe  that  some  are  not  even  sane.  They,  apparently, 
find  no  need  to  consult  anyone  else  to  learn  if  their 
ideas  are  correct  or  erroneous;  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  write,  and  some  equally  well-posted  (?)  publisher, 
hungry  for  anything  that  fills  space,  will  furnish  them 
the  means  of  reaching  the  public.  “A  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing,”  Pope  said,  and  the  world  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  little  learning  as  it  never  did  before. 
Their  next  pronouncement  will  probably  be  that  brains 
are  passe,  and  all  that  the  world  wants  today  is  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  string  catchy  words  together — and  the  harder 
those  words  are  to  make  sense  out  of,  the  more  people 
they  will  interest. 

But,  despite  these  utterances,  the  tone  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  market,  even  for  canned  foods,  will  remain 
very  important  factors  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
think,  and  is  able  to  deduct  possible  eventualities  from 
present  happenings.  For  instance,  the  whole  tone  of 
the  market  has  changed  within  the  past  six  months, 
and  canned  foods,  as  a  product,  are  moving  up  rapidly, 
not  only  in  prices,  but  in  market  importance;  and 
therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  market  is  decidedly 
better  than  ever  known  before.  It  is  said  that  canned 
foods  have  arrived,  and  they  have.  Is  that  tone  and 
that  sentiment  of  no  value?  Poor  fools!  It  is  every¬ 
thing,  because  it  means  that  from  now  on  prices  of 
canned  foods,  due  to  this  steadily  increasing  demand. 


and  the  steadily  increasing  popular  consumption  of  the 
goods,  must  grow  better  and  better.  The  world  now 
recognizes  canned  foods  as  staples  of  the  major  sort, 
and  it  will  continue  to  demand  more  than  the  canners 
can  produce,  and  so  to  get  a  share  the  buyers  will  have 
to  pay  better  and  better  prices.  That  is  an  actual  con¬ 
dition  and  not  a  theory,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
upset  it  is  for  the  canners  to  attempt  to  supply  that 
demand  with  unsatisfactory  products.  Most  canners, 
however,  have  learned  that  it  is  better  to  pack  and  sell 
ten  thousand  cases  at  a  profit,  with  the  buyers  asking 
for  more,  than  to  pack  twenty  thousand  cases  of  even 
questionable  quality  which  drag  and  drag  and  sell  at  or 
below  cost.  That,  too,  is  sentiment. 

The  market — in  this  week’s  issue  w'e  give  you 
the  pea  pack  statistics  for  the  Tri-State  territory. 
Secretary  Shook  assures  us  that  these  were  com¬ 
piled  from  the  figures  on  the  books,  and  are  not  esti¬ 
mates  in  any  case.  Analyzed  you  will  see  that  they 
packed  1,365,272  cases  of  peas  of  all  sizes  and  grades 
in  this  territory,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  93,230 
cases  of  all  kinds.  Expressed  in  percentages  that  rep¬ 
resents  slightly  more  than  7  per  cent  increase  over 
1928.  And  that  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  increased 
demand.  They  had  no  spots  left  over,  the  market 
being  practically  cleaned  out  clean.  As  a  result  we 
may  expect  a  strong  pea  market  for  this  section’s 
goods. 

The  Alaska  packs  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York  have 
proved  very  disappointing,  so  that  despite  increased 
acreages  the  pack  will  not  exceed  last  year’s.  Their 
hopes  were  placed  in  the  later  peas — the  sweets,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  a  full  pack  and  so  make  up. 
But  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  best 
posted  men  in  the  business,  published  in  this  week’s 
Crop  Reports,  says  that  the  sweets  are  not  turning 
out  to  meet  expectations.  Weather  and  insects  are 
hard  at  work  upon  the  crop  and  the  canners  now  fear 
that  this  later  crop  'will  also  prove  disappointing.  So 
peas  are  gaining  strength,  and  buyers  would  like  to 
cover  further.  But  the  canners  are  unwilling,  and 
rightly  so.  Peas  will  almost  certainly  be  very  good 
property  by  the  time  the  packs  are  finished. 

To  the  bean  canner  who  has  his  pack  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  we  recommend  a  reading  of  our  Gulf  States  mar¬ 
ket,  wherein  he  will  note  that  though  the  bean  canners 
of  the  South  had  a  good  pack  of  fine  quality  and  had 
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sold  it  at  $1.10  for  standards,  they  now,  figuratively, 
kick  themselves  for  having  done  so,  as  they  can  see 
more  money  in  them.  And  yet  there  are  bean  canners 
in  this  immediate  section  who  are  offering  their  beans 
at  95c.  And  they  are  “bootlegging”  beans  to  pack 
and  sell  them  at  that  price.  The  growers  are  having 
a  fine  time  pitting  one  canner  against  another,  and 
often  on  his  own  crops,  and  yet  they  sell  at  this  low 
price.  When  the  game  is  over,  we  presume,  they  will 
want  to  hang  themselves,  if  they  see  things  as  the 
Southern  canner  now  does. 

And  a  new  wrinkle  has  been  sprung  in  the  tomato 
growing  and  selling  game.  Some  of  the  early  planted 
tomatoes  in  this  section  are  pretty  nearly  ready.  And 
now  the  canners  find  that  the  growers  are  picking 
them  green,  a  la  winter  “fresh”  tomatoes,  and  have 
been  selling  them  on  the  fresh  market  at  as  high  as 
$2.50  per  basket.  This  week  this  price  dropped  down 
to  60c,  and  this  bootlegging  stopped.  But  when  the 
canners  protested  the  growers  replied  that  they  were 
selling  green  tomatoes,  whereas  the  canners’  contracts 
call  for  red,  ripe  tomatoes.  Apparently  about  the 
only  thing  the  poor,  honest  farmer  can’t  bootleg  is  a 
field  of  peas. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  opening  of  a  new  canning 
season,  on  the  staples,  witnesses  brokers’  circulars  say¬ 
ing:  “One  Peninsula  packer  got  only  20  per  cent  crop 
(beans)  and  is  finished  packing.”  “New  beets  now 
packing;  hot  weather  has  seriously  damaged  the  crop. 
Most  packers  sold  up.”  “Active  buying  (future  toma¬ 
toes)  has  materially  strengthened  the  market.  Crop 
prospects  unfavorable  at  many  Peninsula  and  New 
Jersey  points.”  “Dry  weather  hurting  the  crop”  (corn). 
“Only  a  handful  (new-packed  tomatoes)  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  month — season  three  weeks  late.” 

The  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  leading  canned 
foods  markets  are  described  in  detail  under  their  re¬ 
spective  headings,  and  the  market  prices  will  be  found 
on  their  regular  page.  To  repeat  here  is  but  to  tell  a 
twice-told  tale. 

The  announcement  of  new  fruit  prices  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  has  aroused  a  lot  of  interest,  because 
the  prices  are  very  materially  higher  than  in  former 
years.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  foretaste  of  what  all 
canned  foods  prices  will  be  in  the  next  few  years.  They 
must  be  upon  a  materially  higher  basis  than  they  have 
been  in  all  the  years  past.  The  new  fruit  prices  are 
commented  upon — and  quoted — in  other  market  re¬ 
ports. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


New  Fruit  Prices  the  Feature — The  Game  of  Finding 
Spots— Consumption  the  Cause  of  Shortages — Pine¬ 
apple  Active — Very  Little  Reselling  of  Tomatoes— 
Corn  Easy — New-Packed  Peas  Sell  Well — Offering 
New  Beans  at  Low  Prices. 

New  York,  July  18,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Announcement  of  opening  prices 
on  California  fruits,  showing  the  expected  ad¬ 
vances  over  1928  levels,  has  been  the  outstanding 
development  in  this  week’s  canned  foods  market.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  spots,  owing  to  the  short  supplies  available,  has 
continued  of  but  small  proportions,  with  a  steady  un¬ 
dertone  in  evidence  throughout. 


While  distributors  are  bothered  somewhat  by  the 
difficulty  they  are  experiencing  in  locating  stocks  of 
needed  canned  foods  for  their  immediate  requirements, 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  which  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  them;  in  short,  the  realization  that  the 
present  situation  has  been  brought  about  through  rec¬ 
ord  consumption  of  canned  foods. 

With  the  decks  cleaned  of  1929  pack  canned  foods  in 
practically  all  lines,  with  the  exception  of  canned  corn 
in  the  East,  and  peaches  on  the  Coast,  the  market  goes 
into  the  new  season  in  stronger  statistical  position  than 
at  any  time  since  the  post-war  boom. 

The  New  Season — There  is  every  indication  as  the 
new  season  gets  under  way  that  the  entire  industry, 
canners  and  distributors  alike,  are  in  for  a  profitable 
year.  This  holds  true  particularly  with  respect  to  dis¬ 
tributors  who  came  into  the  future  market  early  this 
year  and  booked  liberally  for  their  1929-30  require¬ 
ments.  Such  far-sighted  buyers  are  already  assured  of 
substantial  profits  on  some  of  their  purchases,  through 
price  appreciation  since  original  opening  prices  came 
out,  with  every  indication  of  further  price  gains  on 
some  lines  as  the  season  develops  further. 

California  Fruits — A  number  of  leading  factors  in 
California  canned  fruits  have  announced  their  open¬ 
ing  prices  this  week.  Those  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  the  principal  interest,  show  increases 
of  from  20  to  75  cents  per  dozen  over  the  1928  basis. 
In  a  statement  accompanying  the  price  list,  the  cor¬ 
poration  points  out  that  shortage  of  all  varieties  of 
California  fruit  are  responsible  for  the  advances,  due 
to  the  higher  prices  paid  growers  for  raw  fruits.  Sale 
of  the  entire  pack  within  a  short  time  is  forecast  by 
the  corporation’s  statement.  Other  canners,  including 
Richmond-Chase,  Hume,  and  Hunt  Brothers  have 
named  their  prices  on  1929  fruits,  with  a  few  varia¬ 
tions  on  certain  sizes  and  grades.  Standard  cling 
peaches,  2V2S»  open  at  $2.15  per  dozen,  with  choice  at 
$2.45,  with  apricots  opening  at  $1.95  for  standards 
and  $2.55  for  choice.  Standard  Bartlett  pears  open  at 
$2.50  for  standards  and  $2.75  for  choice,  with  fruits 
for  salad  at  $2.65  for  2s  and  $2.15  for  Is,  with  2i/os 
fancy  at  $3.60  per  dozen.  No.  10  fruits  are  all  materi¬ 
ally  higher  than  was  the  case  last  year.  While  the 
trade  had  been  looking  for  a  generally  higher  schedule, 
in  view  of  the  reports  of  crop  damage  on  the  Coast, 
the  advances  were  in  some  cases  sharper  than  had  been 
anticipated.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  business 
on  some  fruits,  but  on  other  lines  buyers  are  disposed 
to  hold  off  for  a  few  days  until  they  can  get  the  prices 
of  some  of  the  smaller  interests.  Spot  canned  fruits 
are  stronger,  in  sympathy  with  the  higher  market  on 
new  packs. 

Pineapple — Active  demand  for  spot  pineapple  has 
cleared  up  local  holdings,  and  small  parcels  are  coming 
in  from  nearby  markets  to  be  offered  out  on  the  resale 
market  here.  The  new  pack  has  been  well  booked  up, 
at  prices  higher  than  those  in  effect  last  year.  The 
Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  according  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  reports,  will  have  a  pack  this  year  of  from  585,000 
to  600,000  cases,  as  compared  with  the  575,000  cases 
canned  last  year.  The  entire  1929  pack  has  been  sold 
on  future  contracts  at  prices  averaging  30  cents  per 
case  higher  than  last  year  on  all  classes  of  fruit. 

Tomatoes— Spots  are  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past, 
although  reports  from  Maryland  indicate  that  a  little 
resale  business  on  2s  might  be  done  at  $1.35  on  2s  and 
$6  on  10s,  with  other  sizes  unavailable.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  tomatoes  are  available  for  resale  in  the  local 
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market,  and  prices  are  more  or  less  nominal.  Buyers 
are  operating  on  futures  in  a  larger  way,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  an  early  advance  in  prices.  Current  quotations 
are  52^/2  to  55  cents  for  Is,  80  to  85  cents  for  2s,  $1.20 
to  $1.25  on  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4  per  dozen  on  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Southern  canneries.  In  view  of  the  strong  spot 
market  and  the  firmness  prevailing  on  Western  future 
tomatoes,  it  would  appear  that  Southern  packers  are 
extremely  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  market 
“breaks”  in  their  favor.  Indiana  canners  are  quoting 
future  standards  at  571/2  to  60  cents  for  Is,  85  cents 
for  2s,  $1.30  for  3s,  and  $4  for  10s. 

Corn — The  market  is  still  easy,  with  trade  slack. 
Southern  canners  are  quoting  spot  standards  at  95 
cents,  but  with  futures  offering  at  871/2  cents,  little 
demand  for  prompt  shipment  corn  is  reported.  West¬ 
ern  packers  are  quoting  standard  corn  futures  at  85 
cents  per  dozen,  with  spots  held  around  90  cents  per 
dozen.  Fancy  corn,  new  pack,  has  sold  fairly  well, 
but  the  situation  on  standard  quality  is  less  favorable. 

Peas — New-pack  Western  peas  have  sold  well,  and 
the  market  is  in  fairly  firm  shape  on  both  standards 
and  fancy  siftings.  Old  packs  are  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  outlook  for  the  disposal  of  1929 
packs  at  full  prices  is  favorable.  Southern  peas  have 
been  moving  in  better  volume,  with  standard  4s  held 
at  85  cents  per  dozen. 

Beans — Southern  canners  are  running  on  the  new 
pack  of  stringless,  and  offerings  of  standards  at  95 
cents  per  dozen,  cannery,  are  still  being  heard.  A 
number  of  canners,  however,  are  unwilling  to  book 
under  $1.  The  quality  of  the  pack  is  good,  but  some 
complaint  is  heard  regarding  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  in  some  sections  of  the  territory.  Standard 
cut  wax  beans  appear  pretty  well  established  at  $1.10, 
with  fair  buying  noted.  Future  lima  beans  are  sell¬ 
ing  well,  and  the  market  is  strong. 

Salmon — Warm  Weather  is  making  for  continued 
heavy  consumption  of  salmon  here,  and  the  market  is 
in  steady  position  on  both  reds  and  pinks,  which  are 
unchanged  in  price.  Chums  are  also  selling  in  better 
volume  in  the  local  market,  and  are  firmly  held. 

Sardines — Distributors’  stocks  of  sardines,  both 
Maine  and  California  packs,  are  reported  running  low, 
and  there  has  been  better  buying  for  cannery  ship¬ 
ment,  with  prices  holding  steady.  Locally,  jobbers 
are  getting  an  active  call  for  this  fish  from  their  re¬ 
tail  trade. 

Tuna — This  item,  another  big  seller  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  is  likewise  entering  its 
season  of  heaviest  consumption,  and  this  is  being  re¬ 
flected  in  current  sales  totals  of  jobbers.  Spot  stocks 
are  moving  readily  into  consuming  channels,  and  some 
business  is  reported  on  both  bluefin  and  yellowfin  for 
coast  shipment. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Conditions  Desultory  on  Spots  —  Healthy  Interest  in 
Futures — Lower  Prices  Cannot  Be  Expected — Wis¬ 
consin  Alaskas  Short  in  Many  Sections  —  Indiana 
Tomatoes  Short — No  Spot  (ioods. 

Chicago,  July  17,  1929. 

RADING  conditions  desultory  on  spots,  the  keen 
edge  of  buyers’  enthusiasm  entirely  dampened  by 
high  prices  on  practically  all  canned  foods  items 
where  at  all  available.  Consequently  purchasing  has 


been  of  decidedly  mincing  proportions.  There  is  a  good 
healthy  interest  in  futures,  all  buyers  taking  the 
trouble  to  learn  in  detail  the  story  surrounding  each  of 
the  more  important  commodities.  The  consensus  of 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  the  anticipated  overpack 
for  1929  which  was  talked  of  so  freely  during  the  can¬ 
ners’  convention  it  not  going  to  materialize.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  item  will  hold  its  own  and  gather  strength 
as  the  general  trade  comes  to  appreciate  that  lowering 
prices  cannot  be  expected. 

Of  the  early  crops  which  have  come  into  maturity  so 
far  this  year,  no  excess  packs  are  registered.  Those 
which  are  still  to  be  packed  will  show  themselves  in  the 
same  situation. 

Peas — In  summarizing  impressions  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  Wisconsin 
Alaskas  were  badly  short  in  many  sections.  Sweets 
seem  to  be  doing  a  bit  better,  although  no  overproduc¬ 
tions  reported. 

Jobbers  generally  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pea  market  will  stay  on  an  even  keel  for  the  next 
crop  year,  with  many  of  the  popular  sizes  increasingly 
difficult  to  find. 

Not  much  change  in  prices,  excepting  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  21/2C  to  5c  per  dozen  on  standard  4  Alaskas  and 
No.  5  sweets. 

Tomatoes — Indiana  crop,  which  makes  the  market 
for  Chicago,  reports  the  certainty  of  a  shortened  pro¬ 
duction.  With  the  situation  accentuated  by  present 
absolute  cleaned-up  market,  we  may  expect  no  demor¬ 
alizations  for  at  least  another  full  year. 

There  are  no  spot  goods.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  prospect  of  a  few  wagon  loads  of  July  canned  to¬ 
matoes  is  on  the  tip  of  so  many  buyers’  tongues;  just 
the  next  chapter  on  the  interesting  “psychological  to¬ 
mato  market”  which  started  with  the  early  Florida 
pack  last  January;  later  the  “big”  Texas  pack  was 
harped  till  it  became  tiresome,  and  now  the  July  toma¬ 
toes  are  being  “beared”  onto  all  sellers.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  1929  pack  will  be  late  and  consequently 
short.  There  will  be  a  healthy  marketing  situation  for 
all  that  will  be  produced. 

Corn — While  the  growing  crop  continues  to  look 
healthy,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  is  not 
enough  acreage  to  create  any  overproduction.  Even 
with  a  small  unsold  corn  carryover,  the  out¬ 
look  forecasts  stronger  prices.  The  recent  strength  in 
wheat  prices  shows  that  there  is  going  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  pinch  on  starch  foods  and  canned  corn  will  receive 
its  share  of  increased  attention. 

Another  point  which  may  be  considered  as  a  factor, 
the  1929  pack  will  be  handled  most  carefully  and  a 
far  bette  raverage  quality  produced.  This  will  mean 
bigger  consumer  appreciation  same  as  it  always  does 
on  improved  quality  in  any  canned  foods. 

Beans — Sales  continue  good.  Northern  States  are 
now  getting  ready  to  start  production  and  the  canned 
wax  and  green  bean  famine  will  be  shortly  relieved, 
however  there  can  be  no  overstock  as  the  1929  crop 
was  limited  by  a  complete  commercial  exhaustion  of  all 
available  supplies  of  bean  seed. 

Buyers  will  do  well  to  promptly  anticipate  their 
needs  well  ahead  until  next  crop  as  there  can  be  no 
price  changes  but  upward  and  considered  the  recent 
greatly  increased  consumption,  we  are  apparently  due 
for  another  complete  cleanup  on  ail  canned  beans  be¬ 
fore  next  spring. 

Pumpkin — Since  the  turn  of  the  month  buyers  are 
looking  around  for  any  reserve  supplies  anywhere 
available  to  take  care  of  early  fall  demand.  New  crop 
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will  not  be  available  until  Ictober,  whereas  there  will 
be  a  very  active  call  for  supplies  in  August  and 
September. 

Prices  unchanged,  but  inquiry  very  much  better. 

California  Fruits — A  general  policy  of  watchful 
waiting  prevails,  a  number  of  announcements  of  open¬ 
ing  prices  have  been  made  but  the  basis  has  seemed 
too  high  to  attract  any  scramble  for  contracts.  No 
doubt  many  fruit  operators  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  temper  of  the  public  against  overpriced 
canned  foods  by  the  time  the  next  crop  is  marketed. 

Canned  Apples — Sstatistics  recently  available  show 
that  the  crop  will  be  33^5  per  cent  short  of  last  year, 
and  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  more  money  for 
apple  products.  Canners  are  taking  precautions  to 
protect  sales  already  made  and  are  very  chary  as  to 
further  commentments. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '‘'The  Canning  Trade." 

Good  Growing  Weather — Tomato  Fields  Look  Strong 
and  Healthy — Difficult  to  Get  Canners  to  Offer  Fu¬ 
tures — Tomato  Prices  Stronger — Canners  See  Much 
Higher  Prices  —  Buyers  Begging  for  Early  Ship¬ 
ments— Packing  Blackberries — Few  Peaches. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  16,  1929. 
BATHER — The  usual  hot  July  weather  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the 
past  week.  There  has  been  during  this  period 
some  rainfall,  but  only  in  spots.  Growers  are  having 
ample  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  fields  of  tomatoes 
and  other  farm  crops. 

Tomato  Crop  Conditions — Tomato  vines  in  the  fields 
from  the  early  setting  of  plants  look  strong  and  healthy 
yet  somewhat  small  for  this  period  in  the  year,  but  are 
not  heavily  fruited.  The  fields  from  the  later  setting 
of  plants  appear  to  be  doing  very  well.  However,  the 
vines  are  very  small  in  the  fields  where  the  plants  were 
set  late  in  June  and  the  early  days  of  July.  Generally 
speaking,  the  fields  of  tomatoes  appear  to  be  getting 
the  proper  and  necessary  cultivation.  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  from  the  condition  of  the  tomato  fields 
generally,  that  the  pack  of  tomatoes  throughout  the 
Ozarks  during  the  month  pf  August  will  be  very  light, 
indeed.  What  tomato  growers  now  fear  is  that  we  may 
have  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more  of  excessively  hot, 
dry  weather,  which  might  result  in  the  blossoms  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  vines  without  any  fruit  forming.  Very 
hard,  driving  rains  would  likely  bring  about  the  same 
results. 

Offerings  Future  Tomatoes — It  is  difficult  to  find 
canners  offering  any  future  tomatoes  at  this  time  in 
cans  of  any  size.  Just  here  and  there  a  canner  may  be 
found  who  will  consider  confirming  only  one  or  two 
cars  of  such  sizes  that  the  canners  contemplate  pack¬ 
ing.  This  would,  however,  be  mostly  No.  2  standards. 

Prices  Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  have 
their  ideas  that  higher  prices  will  prevail  on  tomatoes, 
and  these  canners  are  expecting  a  gradually  advancing 
market  throughout  the  canning  season.  While  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  about  any  sales  being  confirmed  on 
future  tomatoes  at  the  inside  prices  which  we  will 
name,  we  would  quote  the  range  as  follows : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52i4c  to  55c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans, 
16  oz.,  771/2C  to  80c  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  821/2C  to 
85c  dozen ;  No.  2  ex.  standards,  fine  quality,  95c  dozen ; 


No.  21^  standards,  $1.15  to  $1.20  dozen;  No.  3  stand¬ 
ards,  if  obtainable,  $1.25  to  $1,30  dozen;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $4.00  to  $4.25  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  can¬ 
ners  in  position  to  take  the  business. 

Sales  of  Future  Tomatoes — The  total  sales  of  future 
tomatoes  to  date  by  the  canners  of  Missouri  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  are  the  largest  for  many  years,  and  probably  1,200 
to  1,500  cars  greater  than  the  total  sales  of  tomatoes 
by  these  same  canners  up  to  this  date  in  last  year. 

Canners’  Ideas^We  have  heard  a  number  of  canners 
express  their  opinion  that  the  market  prices  on  this 
year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  will  likely  go  to  the  basis  of  2s 
standards  90c  factory  points  before  the  close  of  the 
canning  season.  The  canners  who  express  their  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  matter  of  higher  prices  on  tomatoes  have 
strong  arguments  to  back  up  their  opinions. 

Early  Shipment  Cars — Canners  tell  us  that  many 
buyers  who  have  placed  orders  for  future  tomatoes  are 
pleading  for  shipment  of  new  pack  tomatoes  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  date.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for 
canners  to  accommodate  all  such  buyers.  Judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  fields  of  tomatoes  at  this  date,  looks 
like  there  will  be  mighty  few  cars  new  pack  tomatoes 
ready  for  shipment  late  in  August.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  there  will  be  a  great  many  canners  who  will  not  be 
able  to  ship  out  any  cars  new  pack  tomatoes  earlier 
than  the  first  half  of  September. 

Green  Bean  Crop — Condition  of  the  green  bean  crop 
at  this  time  is  below  normal.  We  have  heard  some  can¬ 
ners  state  that  their  growers  would  probably  not  do 
better  than  a  25  per  cent  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  others  who  believe  there  are  prospects  for  a 
50  per  cent  crop.  Just  a  few  canners  believe  it  might 
be  possible  for  their  bean  growers  to  have  probably  a 
75  per  cent  crop,  but  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
weather  conditions  that  prevail  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  believe  that  we  are  very  conservative 
in  stating  that  the  pack  of  green  beans  throughout 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  this  year  will  probably  total  50 
to  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  from  the  acreage  ac¬ 
tually  set.  It  is  rumored  that  there  are  probably  a  few 
bean  canners  in  the  district  who  will  hardly  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  pack  sufficient  beans  to  enable  the  canners  to 
fill  their  future  sales  in  full. 

Bean  Prices — Offerings  of  new-pack  cut  stringless 
green  beans  are  not  plentiful  at  this  time.  It  is  only 
the  canner  who  has  sold  very  few  cars  of  futures  who 
is  in  any  position  to  take  on  any  additional  business  at 
this  time.  We  would  quote  the  range  of  prices  for  cut 
stringless:  No,  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90  to  95c  dozen;  No.  2 
cans,  95c  to  $1  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  if  obtainable, 
$1.35 ;  No.  10  cans,  if  obtainable,  $4.75  to  $5,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points.  The  quality  of  the  green  beans  packed 
in  our  district  up  to  date  is  very  fine  indeed. 

Blackberries — Some  few  canners  in  the  district  are 
now  packing  blackberries  in  No.  2  E-L  cans.  These 
can  probably  be  bought  in  straight  carlots,  for  imme¬ 
diate  or  prompt  shipment,  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  factory 
points.  If  small  lots  of  blackberries  are  wanted  to  be 
held  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes,  the  price 
would  likely  be  slightly  higher.  There  are  two  or  three 
canners  in  the  district  who  would  likely  confirm  for 
prompt  shipment  mixed  cars  of  cut  green  beans  and 
new  pack  blackberries.  A  crop  of  blackberries  is  al¬ 
ways  very  uncertain.  A  week  or  ten  days  of  extreme 
high  temperature  will  cut  the  crop  very  short  indeed. 
The  canned  blackberries  that  we  refer  to  are  being 
packed  from  the  wild  varieties,  which  grow  to  a 
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most  excellent  quality  here  in  the  Izarks.  There  are  a 
few  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas  who  are  packing 
blackberries  from  cultivated  varieties.  Lowest  prices 
on  No.  2  cans,  $1.25;  No.  10  cans,  $6,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Peaches — There  are  very  few  peaches  in  the  Ozarks 
this  season.  All  these  will  be  marketed  fresh,  and  the 
early  varieties  are  now  being  brought  in  and  are  bring¬ 
ing  prices  highly  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  Prices, 
however,  are  entirely  out  of  reason  for  any  canner  to 
consider  packing  canned  peaches. 

Apples — The  apple  crop  throughout  the  Ozarks  is 
going  to  be  much  less  than  was  expected,  and  very 
short  indeed  in  some  varieties.  While  there  will  be 
some  apples  packed  in  No.  10  cans  from  late  fall  or 
winter  variety  of  fruit,  we  hear  of  no  prices  being 
named  for  future  delivery. 

Grapes — While  there  will  be  considerable  number  of 
cars  of  grapes  marketed  from  Missouri-Arkansas 
Ozarks  this  season,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  we 
have  a  good  grape  crop  in  the  matter  of  quantity.  The 
quality,  how'ever,  is  expected  to  be  fine,  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  arises  between  now  and  the  ripening 
period.  Most  of  the  grapes  shipped  out  of  the  Ozarks 
will  be  Moore’s  Early  and  Concords. 

Canners  Busy — In  all  parts  of  the  Ozark  packing  dis¬ 
trict  canners  are  now  very  busy  in  supervising  the  ne¬ 
cessary  repairs  to  their  canning  factory  plants,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  installing  additional  machinery. 
This  is  something  every  canner  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
through  with  just  before  opening  of  each  canning  sea¬ 
son,  and  oftentimes  it  means  a  considerable  outlay  in 
ready  cash.  Scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
district,  canners  are  also  receiving  carload  shipments 
of  cans  and  other  supplies. 

Kraut — At  least  two  canners  in  the  district  are  pack¬ 
ing  some  canned  kraut  this  year,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  unable  to  state.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  the 
custom  of  any  canners  in  the  Ozarks  to  pack  this  popu¬ 
lar  canned  food  product.  The  cabbage  used  by  these 
canners  for  making  kraut  is  grown  in  the  section  where 
the  canneries  are  located.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  reach 
a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  success  of  kraut  canning 
in  the  Ozarks  from  home-grown  cabbage. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Some  Few  Shrimp  Showing — Small  Shrimp  Tastiest, 
But  Trade  Wants  Large  Ones — Season  Opens  Aug. 
1st — Oysters  Neglected — Beans  in  Good  Condition. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  18,  1929. 

^  HRIMP — There  are  more  encouraging  signs  of 
^  shrimp  here,  as  a  few  were  caught  in  Mobile  Bay 
^  this  past  week,  and  while  they  were  small,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  with  more  salt  water  working  into  the  bay 
that  it  will  bring  in  larger  shrimp.  The  water  in  the 
bay  is  yet  too  fresh  for  large  shrimp.  The  few  small 
shrimp  received  this  past  week  found  a  ready  market 
with  the  raw  shippers,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
shrimp,  but  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  there 
were  any  large  shrimp  on  the  market,  nor  any  great 
quantity  of  small  shrimp.  Under  the  circumstances, 
small  shrimp  have  to  be  handled  very  cautiously. 

The  small  shrimp  are  the  nightmare  of  the  shrimp 
canners,  both  from  a  production  and  selling  standpoint. 
It  is  easy  to  explain  why  it  is  so  from  the  production 


or  packing  end  of  the  game ;  it  is  because  they  are  so 
much  heavier  and  slower  to  pick  or  peel  than  the  larger 
ones,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  shrimp  packers  to 
work  on  small  shrimp,  as  they  make  such  slow  prog¬ 
ress.  A  bunch  of  pickers  can  pick  the  meat  of  100  bar¬ 
rels  of  large  shrimp  in  the  time  they  are  picking  30 
barrels  of  small  ones,  therefore  the  process  of  picking 
small  shrimp  is  so  slow  that  it  delays  to  get  them  in  the 
cans  if  any  great  quantity  of  small  shrimp  are  received 
from  the  fishermen,  and  the  packers  are  all  so  fussy 
about  getting  seafood  in  the  cans  as  soon  as  possible 
after  received.  For  this  reason  the  canning  factories 
invariably  limit  the  fishermen  to  a  small  quantity  of 
small  shrimp.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  why  the  housewife  prefers  the  large  canned 
shrimp  to  the  smaller  ones,  as  the  small  ones  are  de¬ 
cidedly  more  tender  and  delicious,  but  it’s  a  fact  just 
the  same.  The  canned  shrimp  brokers  and  jobbers  in¬ 
variably  want  large  shrimp,  and  will  pay  a  little  better 
price  for  the  large  size.  Possibly  it  is  because  the 
small  shrimp  breaks  up  and  crumbles  up  in  the  can 
after  so  much  handling,  and  they  do  not  show  up  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  appetizing  when  served.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  nobody  wants  the 
small  shrimp. 

As  far  as  the  shipping  of  raw,  headless  shrimp  is 
concerned,  every  one  knows  that  the  small  shrimp  will 
not  stand  shipping  because  of  their  delicate  and  ex¬ 
tremely  perishable  nature,  as  they  will  mash  up  and 
break  up  when  shipped  any  great  distance,  hence  they 
will  not  carry  like  the  large  shrimp. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  expires 
on  July  31st,  hence  “it  won’t  be  long  now,”  and  the  sea 
food  canning  plants  can  start  canning  shrimp,  provided 
the  stock  available  is  suitable  to  can  and  not  too  small, 
which  is  usually  the  case  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  for  this  reason  the  canning  of  shrimp  is  usually  put 
off  by  the  factories  until  September  1st,  so  as  not  to  be 
handicapped  with  so  much  small  shrimp. 

The  demand  for  large  headless  raw  shrimp  is  very 
good,  and,  as  there  is  none  to  be  had,  the  dealers  will 
have  to  draw  from  their  supply  of  frozen  stock  if  they 
have  any  in  storage.  The  packers  are  about  as  cleaned 
up  on  canned  .shrimp  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  no 
prospects  of  their  being  able  to  pack  any  soon. 

Oysters — The  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama, 
through  its  chief  oyster  inspector,  Emory  Akridge,  is 
checking  up  regularly  on  the  oysters  planted  by  the 
state  last  month,  and  Mr.  Akridge  reports  that  the  oys¬ 
ters  are  thriving.  However,  even  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  furnish  any  oysters  for  canning  this 
coming  season.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be 
any  oysters  available  for  the  raw  shippers,  because  as 
a  conservation  measure  the  state  may  close  the  oyster 
reefs  even  to  the  tongers  for  the  raw  market. 

With  the  thermometer  registering  summer  heat,  oys¬ 
ters  are  about  as  seasonable  offerings  as  fur  coats, 
therefore  the  market  is  inactive. 

Stringless  Beans — The  canner  of  this  section  that 
sold  cut  stringless  beans  for  less  than  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  No.  2s,  $1.40  for  No.  21/08  and  $5.50  for  No.  10s 
has  a  kick  coming  to  him,  and  he  probably  now  feels 
that  the  other  fellow  ought  to  give  it  to  him,  because 
unless  he  just  had  to  sell  to  protect  his  credit  it  seems 
that  he  missed  a  good  opportunity  to  get  what  the  ac¬ 
tual  market  condition  should  have  brought  him. 

With  the  limited  supply  of  beans  on  the  market,  and 
the  high-class  quality  pack  put  out  from  this  section, 
there  is  not  a  packer  that  should  not  have  realized  the 
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above  quoted  prices.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  a  canner  and  put  the  blame  on  him,  because  there 
are  so  many  over-anxious  to  sell  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  point  to  an  individual,  but  in  the  bean  pack,  like 
any  other  pack,  the  canner  just  simply  has  to  watch  the 
market  continuously  and  have  plenty  of  marrow  in  his 
backbone  to  back  up  his  judgment  and  don’t  pay  much 
attention  to  idle  gossip.  Unfounded  bad  rumors  have 
broken  many  a  bank,  and  they  have  also  broken  many 
a  good  market,  so  it  behooves  everyone  to  fully  investi¬ 
gate  and  satisfy  himself  of  any  price-cutting  report  be¬ 
fore  he  lowers  his  price.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  lower 
?.  price  than  to  raise  it. 

Co-operation  in  its  true  sense  works  wonders,  but 
co-operation  in  the  way  that  some  carry  it  on,  that  is, 
of  “taking  everybody’s  advice  and  then  doing  as  you 
please,”  accomplishes  very  little,  and  the  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  that  is  always  getting  information  and  never 
giving  out  any  is  the  worst  parasite  in  the  business 
world  today. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  New  Prices  and  How  They  Compare  With  Previ¬ 
ous  Years — Most  Contracts  Completed  With  Grow¬ 
ers — Pineapple  Pack  Large — Premium  Pack  Growers 
for  Large  Apricots — About  Half  Peach  Pack — 
Start  Soon. 

San  Francisco,  July  18,  1929. 

New  prices — Opening  prices  on  the  1929  pack 
of  California  fruits  were  named  July  13  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  and  others. 
These  range  higher  than  those  named  for  1928.  the  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  No.  2' 4  size  in  the  Del  Monte  grade  being 
20c  a  dozen  on  apricots,  50c  on  cherries,  75c  a  dozen  on 
Bartlett  pears,  70c  a  dozen  on  yellow  cling  peaches,  and 
35c  a  dozen  on  plums.  The  advances  on  the  standard 
grade  are  less,  cling  peaches,  for  instance,  being  50c  a 
dozen  higher  than  the  prices  quoted  a  year  ago. 

The  list  follows: 


California  Packing  Corporation’s  1929  formal  opening  prices 
on  Del  Monte  brand  canned  fruit,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  per  dozen, 
are  as  follows: 


Varieties — 

3uf. 

1 

2 

2% 

10 

Apricots  . 

$  .82  V2 

$1.55 

$1.85 

$2.65 

$8.50 

do  peeled . 

.87% 

1.85 

2.25 

3.10 

10.00 

do  sliced . 

1.85 

2.25 

3.10 

10.00 

*Blackberries  . 

.80 

1.60 

1.90 

2.65 

8.50 

Cherries,  R.  A . 

1.15 

2.15 

2.75 

3.65 

13.00 

Fruits,  salad . 

1.20 

2.25 

2.75 

3.75 

12.75 

Figs,  whole . 

.90 

1.75 

2.90 

10.00 

Grapes,  Mus . 

.72% 

1.20 

1.50 

2.10 

6.50 

*Loganberries  . . 

1.00 

1.80 

2.05 

8.50 

Peaches,  Y.  C . 

.85 

1.55 

1.85 

2.60 

8.25 

do  halves . 

2.60 

8.25 

do  Y.  C.  slic . 

.80 

1.45 

1.75 

2.50 

8.00 

Pears,  Bart . 

1.02% 

1.80 

2.35 

3.25 

11.00 

do  halves . 

3.25 

11.00 

*Prunes,  fresh . 

.75 

1.30 

1.50 

1.85 

5.50 

*  Plums  . 

.75 

1.30 

1.50 

1.85 

5.50 

do  Egg . 

1.35 

1.60 

2.10 

6.75 

do  Gr.  Gage . 

1.35 

1.60 

2.10 

6.75 

*  Raspberry,  red . 

1.15 

2.25 

2.80 

*  Strawberries  . 

1.20 

2.35 

3.00 

Prunes,  syr . 

.80 

1.45 

1.70 

2.15 

7.50 

*  Oregon,  Washington 

beiTies,  de 

luxe 

plums 

are  f. 

o.  b. 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Market — Most  of  the  peaches,  pears  and  apri¬ 
cots  to  be  handled  by  canners  have  been  contracted  for 
and  costs  are  definitely  known.  Future  business  on  a 


subject-to-approval  basis  has  been  quite  satisfactory, 
and  a  short  selling  season  seems  in  sight,  as  packs  of 
most  varieties  will  be  light.  Naturally,  there  will  be 
some  cancellations,  as  prices  must  of  necessity  be  the 
highest  in  years,  but  opinions  seem  to  be  that  the  first 
prices  will  be  the  lowest  prices,  and  that  in  such  items 
as  peaches  it  will  be  the  case  of  first  come  first  served. 

Pineapple — The  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  and  will  probably 
not  be  much  less  than  10,000,000  cases.  Word  from  the 
islands  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  harvested  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  quality,  with  the  yield  a  little  heavier 
than  was  anticipated.  Despite  the  size  of  the  pack,  and 
the  further  fact  that  prices  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  those  of  recent  years,  practically  the  entire  output 
has  been  disposed  of  in  advance,  and  considerable  more 
business  could  be  had  if  orders  could  be  accepted. 

Apricots — The  packing  of  apricots  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Vally  and  other  districts  around  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  getting  under  way,  and  will  reach  its  height 
within  a  few  days.  Some  growers  staged  a  holdout  for 
prices  above  the  early  offers  of  canners,  and  have  been 
able  to  get  a  better  price  for  their  fruit,  but  it  is  only 
on  the  large  sizes  that  canners  have  been  willing  to  pay 
a  premium.  There  is  plenty  of  small-sized  fruit  this 
season,  but  the  large  sizes  are  scarce.  In  the  Sant?. 
Clara  Valley,  where  the  finest  fruit  is  produced,  $90  ? 
ton,  and  even  more,  has  been  paid,  but  this  is  for  clean 
stock  running  12  or  less  to  the  pound.  The  season  is  a 
little  later  than  usual  this  year  owing  to  the  cool  spring, 
but  is  expected  to  be  a  short  one,  fruit  having  ripened 
all  at  once  in  some  districts. 

Peaches — Peach  canning  will  start  a  little  later  than 
usual,  but  will  soon  be  under  way  on  the  early  varie¬ 
ties.  A  rather  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  size  of  the  cling  peach  crop,  the  estimates  of  grow¬ 
ers  being  about  50,000  tons  below  that  of  canners.  The 
pack  will  be  about  one-half  of  that  of  last  year,  so  many 
plants  will  not  be  operated.  Canners  operating  a  chain 
of  plants  will  operate  those  nearest  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  or  the  ones  where  packing  can  be  done  the  most 
economically.  Already  statisticians  are  commencing  to 
figure  on  the  profits  of  the  large  packing  concerns  for 
the  year,  and  all  place  earnings  ahead  of  those  of  re¬ 
cent  year,  despite  smaller  stocks  with  growers,  and  in 
the  case  of  peaches  will  secure  these  at  prices  which 
will  average  well  below  the  $80  a  ton  demanded  by 
growers  for  uncontracted  holdings.  Many  of  the  large 
canners  also  own  orchards,  and  most  of  the  surplus 
from  last  year’s  pack  is  in  their  hands  to  help  out  in 
the  profit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

Active — Spot  business  in  California  fruits  took  on 
considerable  activity  shortly  before  opening  prices 
were  scheduled  to  make  their  apparance,  buyers  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  the  opinion  that  these  were  lower  than  the 
prices  expected  on  the  new  pack.  Prices  on  spot 
peaches  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  were  about  $2.40 
for  No.  214  choice,  $2  for  standards,  $1.75  for  seconds, 
and  $5.50  for  No.  10  pie. 

Asparagus — Comparatively  little  interest  is  being 
shown  in  canned  asparagus  or  spinach,  early  purchases 
of  which  were  very  heavy.  Unsold  stocks  of  these  are 
light  and  members  of  the  trade  are  looking  forward  to 
advances  in  keeping  with  the  firm  state  of  the  market 
on  canned  foods  in  general.  Packing  of  both  items  is 
at  an  end,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  definite  figures 
as  to  the  output  will  be  available,  together  with  figures 
on  the  steadily  dwindling  California  pea  pack. 
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Salmon — The  early  reports  of  salmon  packing  opera¬ 
tions  in  Alaska  were  not  especially  promising,  but  this 
is  causing  little  concern,  as  what  frequently  develops 
into  a  good  season  often  has  a  bad  start.  Prices  on 
spot  stocks  are  a  little  firmer,  if  anything,  with  the  de¬ 
mand  quite  satisfactory. 

The  fish  packing  division  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  is  steadily  being  expanded,  and  not  only 
are  new  products  being  placed  on  the  market,  but  the 
output  of  other  lines,  such  as  sardines  and  tuna,  is 
being  increased.  This  concern  has  arranged  to  pack 
mackerel  fillets  in  one-pound  cans  and  market  them 
under  the  Del  Monte  brand,  and  samples  have  already 


been  distributed  to  the  trade.  An  introductory  price 
of  $1.35  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  San  Pedro,  has  been  named 
Mackerel  were  packed  last  year  by  several  canners,  but 
in  a  different  form  than  adopted  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  Considerable  new  equipment 
has  been  added  this  season  at  both  the  Monterey  sar¬ 
dine  canning  plant  and  the  plant  at  Terminal  Island, 
where  both  sardines  and  tuna  fish  are  handled. 

During  May  a  total  of  3,283,308  pounds  of  canned 
sardines,  valued  at  $250,314,  was  exported  from  the 
San  Francisco  customs  district.  The  total  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year  is  20,540,545  pounds,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5,128,404  pounds  over  the  first  five  months  of 
1928. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Profitable  Operations  in  Canned  Foods  Tending  to  Restore  This  Line  to  Dominating 
Place  in  Distributors’  Business — Stock  Control  Seen  as  Important  Result  of  Running 
Inventory — Solution  of  Many  Problems  Confronting  Wholesale  Groery  Trade  Depend¬ 
ent  Upon  Personal  Supervision  of  Business,  McLaurin  Says — News  Notes  of  the  Industry. 


DOMINANCE-With  canned  foods  markets  are  in  probably 
the  strongest  statistical  position  attained  since  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  memorable  “war”  market  in  1928,  canned  foods 
departments  of  wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  houses  are 
once  again  being  restored  to  their  former  positions  as  the  major 
divisions  of  distributors’  businesses. 

Profits  accruing  from  purchases  and  sales  of  canned  foods 
during  the  season  just  ending,  in  the  main,  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Goods  have  moved  well  into  retail  distributing  and 
consuming  channels,  and  the  close  of  the  season  finds  many 
distributors  practically  down  to  bare  floors  in  their  canned  foods 
warehouses,  and,  indeed,  experiencing  difficulty  in  picking  up 
sufficient  stocks  of  spot  canned  foods  to  tide  them  over  until 
their  supplies  of  new  packs  start  coming  in. 

With  the  exception  of  standard  corn  and  California  peaches, 
new  packs  of  the  principal  canned  foods  lines  will  come  on  a 
market  practically  bare  of  old  pack  goods,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  new  season,  from  a  consuming  standpoint  as  well  as  the 
price  and  profits  viewpoint,  is  most  favorable. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  canned  foods  have  arrived. 
The  many  important  improvements  in  canning  during  the  past 
several  years,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  product  more 
nearly  perfect  than  ever  before,  has  done  much  to  build  up  the 
public’s  confidence  in  canned  foods  and  consumption  now,  on  the 
whole,  is  running  at  record  breaking  levels,  with  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  further  gains  in  volume  from  year  to  year. 

Distributors  are  making  elaborate  plans  for  their  marketing 
operations  in  the  new  season,  and  this  early  in  the  game  it 
appears  that  shortages  on  some  lines  of  canned  foods  are  in¬ 
evitable  before  the  1930  packing  season  is  at  hand. 

Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  therefore,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  canned  foods  once  again  are  “king  of  the 
roost”  in  the  distributors’  organization,  and  their  position  of 
leadership  is  expected  to  be  made  even  more  secure  during  the 
new  season. 

McLaurin  Warns  “Drifting”  Jobbers — Continuing  his  series 
of  letters  to  wholesale  grocers  designed  to  shock  some  of  the 
trade  out  of  the  lethargy  which  has  apparently  enveloped  them, 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  in  a  bulletin  graphically  headed  “Drifting,”  writes: 

“No  ship  was  ever  more  completely  adrift  on  unknown  and 
unchartered  seas  than  are  today  many  wholesale  grocers  in  the 
United  States.  Not  all  of  them  are  adrift,  some  of  them — many 
of  them.  Many  are  riding  the  waves  securely  and  safely,  with 
the  confidence  of  a  great  ship  that  crosses  the  ocean,  sometimes 
troubled  and  disturbed,  but  nevertheless  following  the  chart  and 
commanded  by  its  captain,  who  knows  the  channel,  avoids  the 
shallows,  and  allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  no  mirage  or  decep¬ 
tive  signs. 


“The  tragedy  of  the  present-day  situation  is  found  in  the  fact 
as  emphasized  in  Bulletin  1502,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
both  food  manufacturers  and  wholesale  distributors  are  drift¬ 
ing — no  definite  policy,  no  chart,  no  compass,  just  drifting  on, 
propelled  and  impelled  day  by  day  only  by  that  ‘hope’  which,  as 
Pope  says,  ‘springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.’ 

“When  are  wholesale  grocers  drifting?  Our  answer  is  when 
they  are  out  upon  the  seas  of  reckless  buying,  unwise  credits, 
incompetent  employees,  incompetent  or  negligent  management, 
excessive  overhead,  undiscovered  leaks,  unprofitable  truck  deliv¬ 
ery,  meeting  unsound  competition,  stock  of  goods  maintained  in 
disorder  and  confusion,  failure  to  maintain  a  pleasant  contact 
with  neighbor  wholesale  grocers,  failure  to  read  and  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  general  conditions  in  the  industry,  giving  rebates  and 
concessions  in  prices  to  grocery  chains,  thereby  drifting  head 
on  the  rocks. 

“By  not  giving  a  fair  deal  to  the  manufacturer,  for  instance, 
by  taking  a  cash  discount  from  him  that  had  not  been  earned 
and  then  quarreling  with  him  when  he  objects  to  it.  By  im¬ 
properly  handling  the  order  from  a  specialty  salesman,  con¬ 
signing  it  to  the  waste  basket,  sending  it  to  the  files  unfilled,  or 
perhaps  substituting  some  other  manufacturers  brand  when  fill¬ 
ing  it.  By  failing  to  notify  a  manufacturer  frankly  when  you 
have  discontinued  his  brand  and  taken  on  some  exclusive  brand, 
by  not  properly  caring  for  manufacturers  brand  on  which  the 
“sale  is  guaranteed,”  that  is,  by  storing  the  new  goods  in  front 
of  the  old  goods,  and  finally  inflicting  thereby  loss  of  “bad  stock” 
on  the  innocent  manufacturer.  By  filling  orders  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  salesmen  bring  to  you  with  most  of  your  profit  given 
away  and  taken  without  your  authority  or  consent.  By  filling  a 
specialty  salesman’s  order  when  there  is  nothing  to  show  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold.  By  accepting  a  lot  of 
‘specialty’  orders  for  ‘future  shipment’  and  having  the  goods 
shipped  out  and  refused  by  the  retailer,  with  the  usual  reason, 
‘didn’t  order  them.’  By  sitting  quietly  at  your  desk  and  allow¬ 
ing  certain  manufacturers  to  impose  upon  you  by  the  violation 
of  every  reasonable  principle  of  fair  trading,  without  entering 
your  vigorous  protest  in  each  and  every  case. 

“Wholesale  grocers  are  among  the  easiest  marks  for  endur¬ 
ing  imposition  of  this  kind  that  can  be  found  in  the  trade.  To 
this  category  we  leave  the  wholesale  grocer  to  add  other  causes 
for  drifting.  The  foregoing  list  can  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
we  carry  you  from  your  own  roof  to  that  of  the  rock  foundation 
of  your  business,  your  only  hope,  your  life  saver — (your  ‘stock¬ 
holder’),  THE  INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  GROCER.  If  you 
are  ignoring  him,  you  are  drifting  just  as  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
and,  dear  member,  if  you  continue  to  ignore  him,  as  so  many  of 
you  are  doing,  you  will  follow  on  to  the  fate  of  the  many  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  ‘who  have  gone  before.’  ” 
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Stock  Control — Control  of  stock  is  one  of  the  most  important 
results  made  possible  by  a  running  inventory,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  in  its  reports  on  a  study  of  distribution  which  it 
has  been  conducting.  One  of  the  important  results  of  stock 
control,  the  report  continues,  is  the  reducing  of  the  cost  of 
buying  to  a  minimum. 

A  wholesale  house  that  has  been  keeping  an  inventory  for 
about  three  years  reports  that  its  buying  has  been  reduced 
greatly  in  cost,  and  that  it  is  now  practically  automatic.  With 
all  goods  regularly  carried,  the  inventory  is  an  accurate  indica¬ 
tor  of  when  to  send  orders  to  the  factories.  It  also  shows  the 
proper  quantities  to  buy  in  order  to  attain  profitable  turnover. 
In  this  stock,  all  duplicate  items  and  lines  have  been  eliminated 
and  in  numerous  instances  the  manufacturers  of  the  lines  re¬ 
tained  have  co-operated  in  merchandising,  even  to  the  point  of 
modifying  their  sales  policies.  No  new  goods  whatever  are 
bought  from  salesmen  on  first  call.  The  house  does  not  invest 
anything  in  experimenting  with  new  products  of  any  kind. 

If  a  new  item  or  line  looks  good  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
goods  may  be  merchandised  profitably,  samples  are  requested. 
The  samples  are  tested  for  quality  and  value.  Then  they  are 
referred  to  the  trade,  and  at  least  50  retailers  must  approve 
them  before  they  are  stocked.  The  officers  of  this  house  report 
that  they  cannot  overcome  sales  resistance  that  increases  their 
regular  rate  of  overhead  cost. 

Another  important  result  is  price  control.  One  of  the  most 
popular  methods  is  to  take  from  the  running  inventory  all  items 
sold  the  previous  day.  The  sales  of  each  item  are  totaled  as  to 
cost,  and  price  sold  for  in  dollars.  The  volume  of  cost  and  sales 
is  totaled,  and  the  cost  of  overhead  subtracted.  Then,  if  the  net 
margin  is  not  satisfactory,  one  or  more  items  are  repriced  for 
future  business. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  price  control  inventory  shows 
that  the  day’s  business  produced  a  net  of  1.9  per  cent.  The 
official  in  charge  of  pricing  would  then  go  over  all  low-priced 
items  until  he  found  one  or  two  that  would  stand  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  without  affecting  sales.  If  the  net  profit  were  oyer  2 
per  cent,  the  price  of  one  or  more  of  the  higher  margined  items 
would  be  reduced. 

This  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  all  commodities  bear  the  same  margin  of  gross  profit, 
and  while  it  cannot  assure  the  same  net  profit  on  all  items,  it 
does  absolutely  assure  that  the  net  profit  on  the  average  day’s 
business  will  be  the  profit  expected,  if  the  system  is  operated 
properly. 

New  Center  For  Pender — The  D.  Pender  Grocery  Stores  is 
opening  a  new  distributing  center  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  its  stores  in  North  and  South  Caroline,  and  will  erect 
a  large  baking  plant  in  that  city.  Hitherto,  the  company  has 
taken  care  of  its  business  in  the  Carolinas  from  its  warehouses 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  Establishment  of  the  new  distributing  point  at 
Charlotte  is  expected  to  mark  further  expansion  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  in  the  Carolinas. 

First  National  Expands — First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  leading 
chain  store  operators  in  New  England  territory,  have  started 
construction  on  a  large  addition  to  their  warehouse  in  East 
Somerville,  Mass.  At  the  time  this  warehouse  was  constructed, 
late  in  1927,  it  was  believed  that  it  would  take  care  of  the  chain’s 
requirements  for  many  years,  but  the  business  of  First  National 
has  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been  looked  for.  Upon 
completion  of  the  addition,  the  plant  will  have  floor  space  in 
excess  of  500,000  square  feet  and  will  represent  an  investment 
of  close  to  $5,000,000. 

Sanitary  Buys  Knoblock — Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  Knoblock  Bros., 
Inc.,  a  Maryland  chain  store  corporation.  Sanitary  now  owns 
and  operates  449  stores,  located  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
nearby  cities  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

CANADA  ESTABLISHES  NEW  STANDARDS  OF 
QUALITY  AND  STANDARD  SIZE  CONTAINERS 
FOR  JAMS,  JELLIES  AND  MARMALADES. 


A  CANADIAN  order  in  council  dated  May  23,  1929, 
published  in  the  June  8  issue  of  the  Canadian  Ga- 
^  zette,  establishes  new  standards  of  quality  for 
jam,  preserves,  marmalade,  fruit  jelly  and  fruit  butter. 

An  order  in  counsel  issued  May  29,  1929,  provides 
that,  from  July  1,  1929,  tin  containers  of  jams,  jellies 
and  marmalade  manufactured  or  imported  into  Canada 
for  sale  shall  contain  1,  2  or  4  pounds,  net  weight,  and 


glass  or  stone  containers  3,  8  or  12  ounces,  or  1,  2,  2K 
or  4  pounds.  These  shall  be  known  as  the  standard  size 
containers  for  the  products  specified,  and  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  declaration  of  net  weight  on  the  label. 
Containers  of  over  four  pounds  capacity  may  be  used 
upon  declaration  on  the  label  of  the  net  weight  in 
pounds  (not  in  ounces)  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half 
inch  high.  If  a  standard  size  container  contains  less 
than  the  minimum  net  weight,  the  label  must  bear  the 

words  “Contents - per  cent  short  weight,”  in  type 

not  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  high.  Con¬ 
tainers  of  other  sizes  still  in  stock  or  under  contract 
previous  to  the  date  of  these  regulations  may  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  until  September  30,  1930,  provided  that 
there  is  printed  on  the  label  or  on  a  sticker  attached  to 

the  container  the  words:  “Net  weight  -  pounds” 

(three-eighths  inch  high).  “Not  a  standard  container” 
(three-sixteenths  inch  high). 

Copies  of  the  amendments  are  on  file  in  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  new  standards  for  the  above 
products  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  that  division 
or  through  the  district  or  co-operative  offices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

TRUBENBACH  VISITING  EUROPEAN 
CUSTOMERS 


ly  ^R.  C.  D.  Trubenbach,  treasurer  and  sales  manager 
l^lof  The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  101  Park 
^  Avenue,  New  York  city,  sailed  for  Europe  on  July 
10th.  He  will  spend  at  least  six  weeks  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  during  which  time  he  will  visit  the  European 
agents  of  The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company  in  London 
and  Berlin,  and  will  visit  every  important  canning  cen¬ 
ter  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  export  business  of  The  Max  Ams  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  has  grown  at  such  an  amazing  rate  during  the 
past  year  that  it  now  requires  the  presence  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Company  to  handle  it.  This  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  Trubenbach  this  year.  In  addition.  The 
Max  Ams  Machine  Company  maintains  direct  factory 
service  men  in  Europe  during  the  entire  canning  season 
to  supervise  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  many 
closing  machines  and  can-making  machines  which  this 
company  now  has  in  operation  there. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— 4  Temperature  Regulators  for  Retorts; 
tanks  of  different  sizes;  engines,  feed  pumps,  inject¬ 
ors,  motors,  dynamo,  shafting,  pulleys.  Hangars. 
Hutchinson  tomato  filler;  2  peerless  Huskers;  2  model 
M  cutters;  1  M  &  S  4  pocket  filler;  Spiral  corn  con¬ 
veyor.  Complete  apple  equipment  hand  and  power 
operated;  adding  machine;  watchman’s  clock. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Afanufaetarera  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners  I 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

1  Catalog  on  RequoBt 

BRIDGETON.  N.  J.  | 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MO^gg|[ 


C  LARKS  BU  RG, 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmissiim) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  no  i/ 

Green  Pea  Vinere 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC.  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Ocdea,  Utah  Hamtilon,  Ontario 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  ’’  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

_  ,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Uffices  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmr*  it  a  Baaing  gracm  in  a  amnae  of  humor. 
ftalax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally— and  finanoially 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welooma. 


“Were  you  frightened,  Sam?” 

“1  shore  was.” 

“Did  you  run?” 

“I’ll  say  so.  Why,  boss.  Ah  run  so  fast  dat  if  I  had 
had  one  feather  in  my  hand  I  would  have  flown.” 


“John,”  she  called,  as  he  drove  out  of  the  yard; 
“when  you’re  in  town  stop  into  the  grocery  store  and 
buy  me  a  jar  of  that  traffic  jam  I  read  so  much  about.” 


Mother — Oh,  dear  me,  I  am  so  worried.  Jean  went 
out  without  her  hat  and  it’s  raining. 

Father — Don’t  worry  ;  she  just  had  her  hair  shin¬ 
gled. 


Father — You  must  economize.  Where  would  you  be 
if  I  should  die? 

Son — I  would  be  all  right.  The  question  is,  where, 
would  you  be  ? 


Why  is  the  modern  flapper  like  a  bungalow? 
Painted  in  front,  shingled  behind  and  no  upstairs. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

“So  this  is  your  little  girl,”  said  the  social  worker. 
“And  this  little  one  in  the  cradle,  I  presume,  belongs  to 
the  contrary  sex?” 

“Yessum,”  said  the  mother.  “That’s  a  girl,  too.” 


She — I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  halibut. 

Fish  Dealer — Well,  madam,  if  it’s  looks  you’re  after, 
you  had  better  buy  gold  fish. 


Irene  Green 

Wore  flimsy  frocks  of  crepe  de  chine ; 
And  when  she  walked  upon  the  scene 
You  saw  more  Irene  than  crepe  de  chine. 


The  stranger  laid  down  four  aces  and  scooped  in  the 
pot.  “This  game  ain’t  on  the  level,”  said  Alkali  Ike. 
“That  ain’t  the  hand  I  dealt  you.” 


Sandy’s  friend  met  him  with  a  group  of  sightseers 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

“Why,  Sandy,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“I  am  on  my  honeymoon,”  said  Sandy. 

“Where  is  your  wife?” 

“She  didn’t  come.  She  saw  the  falls  two  years  ago.” 


If  a  man  should  tell  his  shoes  to  pay  his  debts,  would 
that  foot  the  bill  ? 


Owner  of  Dude  Ranch — Yes,  I  can  fix  you  up  with  a 
horse  to  ride.  Do  you  want  a  flat  English  saddle  or  a 
saddle  with  a  horn?” 

Drug  Store  Cowboy — Give  me  the  English  saddle.  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  enough  traffic  out  here,  so  I’ll  need 
a  horn. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  CertiflH,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baton  &  Co.,  CWcago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  an4  Gnuis.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DeTleut. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
F.dw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
ilaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foodi. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Fxlw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

.Slavsmnn  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  k'arkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclsir-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slays  nan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

ITnntlgf  Wg-  C*.,  Irertnn.  W.  T. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp. ,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexea. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Devicea. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINB8. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltiinoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stenclb. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Btc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Thnks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoroi 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fer  Feed  (net  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxbeards,  Bte. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfn. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

?er#ower  Plant 

Cavity  Carriers.  See  Garners  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Husicers.  See  Cora  Husters.  . 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gra^d.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuHers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Hnskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE.  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchant*.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
a’.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc,.  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp*.  Chicago, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F,dw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral.  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp-  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
pieHniont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
steeber  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TT.  S.  Printinjr  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABOR ATORtES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salern.  N.  _J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

O  A  KITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 


Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE.  CANNERS*. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

FEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

FEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ferforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Ficking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Ficking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Fea  Can.  Mchy. 

FINEAFFLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Flatform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Ficking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Fea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
f).  I.andreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Wasbburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F,.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Qrydinc  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  ()o.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  <3o.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Tmters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayam  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  -N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Product*. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Rwii 


KITTREDGE 
f  LABELS  I 

m  CHICAGO  4iS 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &.  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— A\\  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


